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NOVEMBER. 

Below is given a characteristic scene of farm work for the pres- 
ent month in the New England and Middle States. The ample 
fields of corn are yielding their golden store, and the trees are 
already being shorn of their leafy greenness. The peaceful farm- 
house in the background of the picture will be the home of thrift 
and plenty the coming winter, when the cheerful wood fire will 
blaze upon the ample hearth. The Anglo-Saxons, who gave 
characteristic names to each of the months, designated November 

Wint-monath, or wind-month, “ whereby wee may see,” remarks 
Verstegan, “that our ancestors were in this season of the yeare 
made acquainted with blustering Boreas.” They also denomi- 
nated it Blot-monath, or blood-month, and were at this time accus- 
tomed to kill abundance of cattle for winter store. We are in 


the habit, in common parlance, of calling this “ the gloomy month 
of November.” And undoubtedly, remarks Leigh Hunt, No- 
vember with its loss of verdure, its frequent rains, the fall of the 
leaf, and the visible approach of winter, is a gloomy month to 
the gloomy, but to others it brings but pensiveness—a feeling 
very far from destitute of pleasure. There are many pleasures 
in November, if we will lift up our matter-of-fact eyes, and find 
there are matters of fact we seldom dream of. It is pleasant to 
meet the gentle fine days that come to contradict our sayings for 
us ; it is a pleasant thing to see the primrose come back again in 
woods and meadows ; it is a pleasant thing to catch the whistle 
of the green plover, and to see the green-finches congregate ; it 
is a pleasant thing to listen to the deep, amorous note of the wood 
pigeons who now come back again; and it is a pleasant thing to 


hear the deeper voice of the stags making their triumphant lov® 
amidst the falling leaves. As the preceding month was mark«d 
by the change, so this is distinguished by the fall, of the leaf. 
This is so striking a circumstance, that the whole declining sea- 
son of the year is often, in common language, named the Fall. 
There is something extremely melancholy in this gradual process 
by which the trees are stripped of all their beauty, and left so 
many monuments of decay and desolation. Even the animal 
creation seem to sympathize with man in the feelings of melan- 
choly inspired by the decay of nature. Intervals of clear and 
pleasant weather, however, frequently occur ; and, in general, the 
autumnal months are milder and less variable than the correspond- 
ing ones in spring, while a sharper and more bracing air gives 
quickness and elasticity to the system. 
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THE SHARPSHOOTERS’ SCOUT. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VI.—continvep. 


This startling announcement of Danforth bronght the entire 
force to the head quarters, regardless of the storm. Just then 
the clonds dispersed, and suddenly the night put on a smile of so 
ineffable a beauty, that no words could adequately describe that 
sweet and calm effulgence. The appearance of Rupert dissipated 
a portion of the consternation caused by the alarm, but the adju- 
tant had been wounded by some would-be assassin. Luckily, he 
had sustained no serious injury, but could give no idea as to the 
person or motives of his assailant. The sharp steel had awakened 
him from a sound slumber, and all that he remembered was that 
he saw a dark form glide from the bower, 

Medical diplomas were rare in the back-country in those days, 
but every “sharpshooter” was skilled in the use of such reme- 
dies as the laboratory of nature afforded. Old Sergeant Jones 
(whose flask Rupert had emptied) examined the wound, and a 
loud cheer followed his decision, that “Flesh soon heals—no 
cord’s touched—now for some mullen leaves, some on you, and 
to-morrow it’ll begin to heal.” 

The excitement, however, did not abate, for no crime is held in 
greater abhorrence by the sturdy sons of the forest than assassina- 
tion—so cowardly and so malicious. Neither was it difficult to 
read in the compressed glances of the different individuals, a 
stern desire to have the perpetrator punished. But who could it 
be? The adjutant was so universally respected, that no one 
could for an instant entertain the idea that one of the sharpshoot- 
ers had committed the crime. Neither was it believed possible 
that any one could have passed the guards, penetrated into the 
very heart of the encampment, and then have escaped unnoticed. 
Indeed, the lovers of the marvellous asserted that nothing short 
of a supernatural agency could have inflicted the wound. 

“Look a here,” at last exclaimed one of a group near the 
wounded man, “I'll lay a pint of whiskey it’s an Indian that’s 
done it. Emathla was over at the falls yesterday, and perhaps 
the old chap had a grudge against the adjutant.” 

“Sure enough!” said another. “I know’d no white man 
could have got in here. *Twas a red-skin.” 

“Hunt him up!” “Pay him off!” “ We'll find him!” with 
similar exclamations resounded on all sides, but Sergeant Jones 
silenced them with an authoritative wave of the hand. 

**Hold your fire, boys,” he growled out. “I know the red- 
skins better nor you do—you all know I do—and I tell you none 
of ’em made this wound. They’ll jump at a man in the woods, 
as a ’coon lights on a young chicken, but they never come in a 
place like this.” 

* But who did it?” 

A shade came over the old man’s brow, as he glanced around, 
but it passed away as his eyes fell upon some one whom he per- 
haps suspected, as a spring cloud vanishes before the morning 
sun. 

“T can tell ye all one thing,” said he. 

“ What!” exclaimed at least a dozen voices. 

“I didn’t do it. Now move away, and let the fresh air blow, 
for I am afraid the adjutant will have a fever. That’s all the 
danger.” 

A merry peal of laughter greeted this non-committal declara- 
tion, but it was suddenly checked, and as the group separated 
many a threat was heard muttered. It would have fared ill with 
the assassin had he been known, and in the hands of that hardy 
band, 

Rupert Loudon was probably more perplexed than any one 
present, and remained sitting by Lydston’s side, listening atten- 
tively to every supposition as to the supposed culprit. All at 
once the thought flashed over his mind that perhaps the deadly 
blow was intended for himself! Horrible idea! It was heart- 
sickening to think that at the very outset of his career he had 
been the prey of the assassin, and for what? Rapidly did his 
thoughts journey in quest of some object upon which he could 
ground a suspicion, but his guiltless conscience searched in vain. 
He was a foreigner, a stranger, but his cordial reception assured 
him that there could be no jealousy on that score. At last, inca- 
pable of finding a clue, of conjecturing an explanation, or of 
forming an opinion, he sat motionless, with an air of puzzled be- 
wilderment. 

Danforth, on the contrary, was nervously excited in his eager- 
ness to discover the perpetrator of the crime. Moving rapidly 
from group to group, he mingled in the conversation, his eyes 
flashing with rage, in the hope of ascertaining something upon 
which to base suspicion. At last he stopped before a small hut 
next that where the crime had been committed. It was occupied 
by the musicians of the battalion, two of whom sat before it, dis- 
cussing the all-engrossing topic. 

One of them, whose position was shown by the bugle strapped 
to his back, merits a passing word of description, although his 
personal appearance was anything but prepossessing. He was 
short and strongly built, with red hair, a freckled face, small gray 
eyes, and g Countenance bearing the stamp of a low, malicious 
disposition. Never was the facs a truer index to the heart, than 


was the countenance of Sandy McGregor an exponent of his 
vagrant recklessness, insolence and cuntiing. A deserter from the 
British, he had been enlisted by Danforth solely on account of his 
musical abilities, but it required many a stirring tune from his 
bugle to atone for his frequent quarrels, his neglect of duty, and 
his apparent delight in mischief-making. 

“Well, Sandy,” asked Danforth, “what think you of this 
knifing business ?” 

“T’m no thinking much, Mr. Quartermaster,” was the reply, 
“but I hae just wondered where this new major did keep hisself.” 

“ And I’m thinking, you rascal, that a touch of stirrup-leather 
will do you good,” angrily responded Danforth. 

Warm blood gleamed in the young bugler’s face, but he replied 
in a humble tone: “Now, quartermaster, I meaned no harm. 
Our new major’s a brother Scotchman, and I would no for the 
world say aught uncanny of him.” 

“ You had better not,” tartly answered Danforth. ‘“ And now, 
as it is near daylight, sound the reveille for your troop. You 
will not parade with it, though, for you might fall into the hands 
of those who know how to punish deserters.” 

Returning to the wounded man, Danforth found him in a re- 
freshing sleep, while Rupert sat absorbed in thought, and started 
when he was addressed. 

*‘ Major,” said Danforth, “I must take away about two-thirds 
of the sharpshooters for three or four days. You think this 
strange, perhaps, but I must go to Augusta for arms—” 

“ What,” interrupted Rupert, “ from the British arsenal ?”’ 

“ Exactly.” 

“ But how?” 

“That must be left to me, for various reasons, none of them 
compromising yourself or the continental cause. Indeed, you 
have not as yet taken command, and so I must request you to de- 
fer the ceremony for a few days, while I equip the force.” 

“ Well,” replied Rupert with a smile, “I am but a novice in 
these matters, and you are really in command now. So do as 
you think best.” 

“ Good,” exclaimed Danforth. “ We will leave a guard under 
Sergeant Jones, and should by any chance a stronger party of 
tories pass this way, he will either help you to whip them, or 
pilot you to a hiding place near the falls.” 

An hour afterwards, Danforth left at the head of his posse of 
men, all unarmed, and apparently undisciplined. Alone with the 
wounded adjutant, Rupert’s ardent spirit sought occupation in the 
fairy land of imagination, and many were his day-dreams of love, 
with Aurora as their bright star. His soul turned toward the 
“Stronghold,” as the source from whence his future happiness 
must come, and in the afternoon, guided by a fascinating infatua- 
tion, he mounted his horse. Exercise was his excuse to the adju- 
tant, but he took with him one of the men as a guide and retraced the 
path over which he had come from the scene of his enchantment. 


CHAPTER VII. 


LOVB AND PATRIOTISM. 


The man who sets his heart upon a woman, 

In a chameleon, and doth feed on air; 

From air he takes his colors, holds his life— 

Changes with every wind—grows lean or fat— 

Rosy with hope, or green with jealousy, 

Or pallid with despair—just as the gale 

Varies from north to south—from heat to cold.— Bulwer. 

Captain Trevor was also charmed with the fair heiress of 
the “‘ Stronghold,” and when Danforth had left, he thought he 
could not better occupy his time than in laying siege to her affec- 
tions. Joining her in the library, he entered into conversation 
upon general topics, and certainly she had never heard a gentle- 
man speak with more delicacy, originality or vivacity. Ransack- 
ing his pleasant memories, he narrated in glowing language the 
splendors of the British metropolis, the extent of its parks, the 
magnitude of its commerce, and the vast treasures of literature 
and of art in its collections. 

Aurora listened with evident interest, and Capt. Trevor soon 
felt his heart throb with a warmth that fast kindled into a fervent 
admiration. Unluckily, he touched upon a topic that was not 
agreeable : 

“Then there is the court. O, Miss Maxwell, you should see 
our sovereign surrounded by the beauty and rank of his kingdom.” 

“Excuse me, captain. Your sovereign, not ‘ours,’” coolly 
remarked Aurora, while a smile of disdain curled her beautiful 
lips. 
“Ah! I forgot your rebellious tendencies, miss. And to 
whom, pray, do you acknowledge allegiance, if not to King 
George 

“To God! To the chosen rulers of the people! To my coun- 
try!” exclaimed Aurora, in an impassioned tone, while her eyes, 
ordinarily so soft in their expression, seemed to flash lightning 
from beneath their long lashes. 

The captain started as if thunderstruck, but had the tact to 
smother his loyal indignation, as he muttered : 

“ There will be little hope for the suecess of our arms, if all the 
ladies are like you, Miss Maxwell. Excuse the introduction of a 
subject, which, if we cannot agree, I will take care henceforth 
not to bring up on the carpet.” 

“ Thanks,” replied Aurora, and the flush left her checks, which 
bloomed like a fresh-plucked rose. The delicacy of the captain 
had been profoundly appreciated, and he felt that at last he saw 
one whose bewitching charms were heightened by the possession 
of a soul capable of true feeling. 

Mr. Maxwell entered at this moment, and was delighted to wit- 
ness the apparent cordiality between his guest and his niece. “It 
is delightful weather,” he remarked, “and I think you young 
people would enjoy a ride.” i 


“T should be delighted to accompany Miss Maxwell,” said the 
captain, with a courteous bow. 

“ Let us wait until to-morrow,” replied Aurora, “and visit the 
Tallulah falls.” 

By all means,” said the captain, “ I have often heard of that 
wonder of nature, and shall be delighted to accompany Miss 
Maxwell.” 

“As you just now remarked,” said she, with an arch smile ; 
“to-morrow, then, we will have an early dinner, and start. It is 
the most agreeable time of day for a ride.” 

“I shall await your orders,” replied the captain ; “ and now, if 
you will excuse me, I will tell Sergeant Halbert to see that my 
horse is ready for the canter. These rough paths render it neces- 
sary to have the animal’s feet in good order.” 

“ Certainly,” remarked Mr. Maxwell, “and remember that we 
have a good smith here at the ‘ Stronghold.’” 


Strolling towards the stable, the captain found his faithful ad- 
herent busily engaged in cleaning his holster pistols. Rising as 
the officer approached, he saluted him by raising his right hand to 
his cap, and then stood motionless. 

“ Ah, sergeant, getting ready for action ?” 

“ Think it’s time.” 

“Why, man, you do not really apprehend any danger ?” 

“ Whigs around !” 

“Pshaw! Why, man, there is not a whig within a hundred 
miles of here.” 

“ Glad to hear it, sir!” 

“Yes, and in a day or two you will see a hundred or two of the 
loyal inhabitants here, well armed, and ready to combat the saucy 
North Carolinians.” 

“Hope to see them, sir.” 

“ You will, sergeant, and what a deal of drilling you will have 
todo. It will not answer to be toosevere, however. Be decided, 
but not harsh in your movements.” 

“Don’t think I will, sir,” laconically responded the sergeant, 
whose countenance wore a curious expression of distrust. 

“ Well, and now I think of it, look at Selim’s feet, I shall want 
him at the door to-morrow at one o’clock, for a ride.” 

“ And me, sir?” 

“No, no! You remain here, thongh you may keep your ears 
open, and if you hear anything out of the way, report it.” 

“ Humph,” muttered the veteran after his commander had left. 
“ He had better keep his eyes open. Never mind. His pistols 
sha’n’t miss fire.” 

That evening, and the next morning, Captain Trevor was 
almost constantly at Aurora’s side. The more he conversed with 
her, the more he found to admire. It was evident that, although 
reared in the wilds, her education was of a refined order, tempered 
by commanding powers of thought, lofty impulses, and above all, 
the vivifying ladyhood of nature in her purest aspect. True, she 
was bitterly opposed to the British government, but her very op- 
position had a charm for him, who had hitherto looked upon her 
sex as mere puppets. Perhaps he might ask her to wear the 
Fitzhowe coronet, and of course she would be proud to accept 
that honor, tinged as she was with rebellions thonghts. Little 
knew the titled scion of nobility with what contempt Aurora re- 
garded him in her heart, even when sho was listening to his 
pleasant discourse. 

“Now, captain,” exclaimed Aurora, in a gay tone as she 
entered the library, “‘ I am equipped for the ride, and as the horses 
are at the door, suppose we start.” 

“ With pleasure !” . 

The captain’s chestnut charger, “Selim,” stood motionless 
before the door, Sergeant Halbert standing at his shoulder to hold 
the stirrups. Aurora’s horse was a black thorough-bred, who 
pawed the ground with impatience until his mistress had vaulted 
into her saddle, when the noble animal stood motionless, his 
neck curved, and his small ears pointed forward. She wore a 
closely fitting short riding dress over her long skirt, and a broad 
hat with a waving plume. . 

“ Return before dark,” said Mr. Maxwell, as they left the house. 

“ Certainly, uncle,” replied Aurora, while the captain bowed 
assent. 

“ Had better,” growled the sergeant. 

The day was one of sunlight and glory. The face of nature 
beamed with floral smiles, and the thick foliage of the forest 
waved in the gentle breeze, as if with emotions of gladness. 
Floating masses of brilliaat clouds sailed about the sky, their semi- 
transparent edges glistening like burnished gold, through which 
gleamed the bright rays of the god of day. 

In narrating the escape of Rupert Loudon from the “ Strong- 
hold,” we have already described the path traversed by the eques- 
trians, who chatted pleasantly as they rode along. The captain 
was unusually brilliant, carefully shunning political topics, and 
Aurora had evidently determined to make the time pass pleasant- 
ly. The young officer, who had been insensible to the charms of 
many a city belle, now bowed in admiration before this rustic 
beauty—not merely in fancy, but with that deep passion which 
hearts sobered by the discipline of life are alone capable of. 


“ Are we not far enough from the ‘ Stronghold,’ to recall Mr. 
Maxwell’s caution ?” at length remarked Captain Trevor, as they 
let their horses walk up a slight eminenco. 

“What?” merrily replied Aurora, “are you already tired of 
my society? Really, I did not expect that—” 

“Spare me—spare me,” interrupted the captain. “I would 
willingly ride to the world’s end in such pleasant:society, but—”’ 

“But!” interrupted Aurora in her turn. “ But is called by you 
gentlemen ‘a woman’s word,’ yet your sex, if I mistake not, are 
fondest of using it.’’ 

“Nay, Miss Maxwell, hearme. I only feared that if we out- 
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stayed our time, your uncle might not be disposed to let us ride 
sgain—a happiness that I trust often to enjoy.” 

“ And which you have no desire to prolong. But let us retrace 
our steps, although, if my old nurse knew this, she would be sadly 
disappointed.” 

“TI beg of you to go on, especially if you wish to see any one.” 

“Well, then, to speak frankly, I would like to proceed about 
half a mile further, that I may visit a nurse of mine who lives 
there. That is, if it is not disagreeable to Captain Trevor.” 

“ Captain Trevor will ever find it agreeable to escort Miss Max- 


_ well—through life, if she chooses so to elect.” 


Aurora colored. 

“You must admit,” said she, with an almost inexpressible 
shade of sarcasm in her tone, “that no country which you have 
visited can show a more beautiful forest ride than this.” 

The remark was made with such self-possession, that Captain 
Trevor felt almost inclined to be provoked at her indifference, but 
thought it best to remain silent. Sclim received a thrust of his 
spurs, and in a moment or two he replied: 

“ Beautiful—wildly picturesque as this scene is, I almost feel 
inclined to prefer one with which I am familiar.” 

“ And where is that, pray?” 

“Tt is a large park, around a Norman castle in the south of 
England. Hundreds of acres are covered with a smooth carpet of 
grass, and shaded by old oaks, monarchs of the forest, through 
whose gnarled boughs come the sunlight. This scene surpasses 
it in picturesque grandeur, but that, in its quiet majesty, only lacks 
one thing to make it dearer to me than all the world besides.” 

“ And what is that, captain?” 

“The park is that of my father, Miss Maxwell, but it lacks—” 

“ Some loyal demoiselle,” interrupted Aurora, “ who will reflect 
no discredit upon the titled occupants of the castle, and will pup- 
pet-like play her part in the pageant of royalty. Come, let us 
have arace. Which will reach the summit of yonder hill first ?” 

There was a malicious sparkle of triumph in Aurora’s eyes, as 
she urged her horse into a canter, followed by her discomfited 
cavalier, who was evidently somewhat abashed. With all his 
exertions he could not reach the indicated goal until some mo- 
ments after his competitor was there, for Selim was rather famed 
for power than speed. 

“T acknowledge myself beaten,” was his frank remark as he 
reached Aurora’s side, “but I give you fair notice that I shall not 
leave the field.” 

“ To be unsuccessful 7” asked Aurora with an arch smile. 

hope not.” 

At this moment a distant noise fell distinctly upon the ears of 
the equestrians. 

«Tell me,” asked the captain, “is that the hooting of an owl ?” 

“Tt sounds like it,” was the reply, but as she spoke, Aurora 
bent her head, and a crimson hue suffused her cheeks. She 
recognized the well-known cry of the Sharpshooters, and feared 
for a moment that her companion might get into trouble. But on 
reflection, she felt assured that her influence would protect him, 
and so they pursued their journey. e 

A hundred yards further beyond, was the spot where her inter- 
view with Lydston had been overheard, and on turning around a 
large rock, she saw, to her astonishment—Rupert Loudon. 

Yes, the young officer, haunted by a desire to revisit the spot 
where he had last seen her, had found his way thither with the 
aid of a guide, who was now at Danforth’s house. Absorbed in 
thought, he did not hear the horses as they came along on the 
green sward at either side of the narrow path. Starting to his 
feet, he saw her who had taken entire possession of his heart. 

« Miss Maxwell!”’ he exclaimed. Then, seeing her companion, 
in the well-known uniform of England, he drew himself proudly 
up at the side of his horse, and raised his cap with polite courtesy. 

A warm thrill of heart-blood at the unexpected sight of Rupert 
made Aurora almost reel in her saddle, but it was but for a sec- 
ond. Her quick perception taught her that she had perhaps en- 
dangered the life of one in whom she felt an indescribable interest, 
and without hesitation she rode up to Rupert, extending her hand. 

“Mr. Rupert,” said she, “I hope you are well. Let me intro- 
duce you to Capt. Trevor, of the king’s officers, who is my un- 
armed escort.” 

Each of the gentlemen bowed to the other, with a forced smile, 
for the eyes of either sparkled defiance. Captain Trevor saw at 
a glance that Rupert was a continental officer, and his sword and 
pistols made him at once a formidable opponent, even if there 
were no band in ambush or within call. But what was the most 
galling to his proud spirit was a sudden conviction that Aurora had 
come hither to see him. He would have given his commission 
for his arms, and a certainty that there would be no interruption. 

_ Nor was Rupert less annoyed. He attributed the slight agita- 
tion, the changing color, and the half averted eyes of Aurora to 
her being discovered with her companion. Neither could he but 
think that Captain Trevor was the affianced lover of whom he 
had heard her speak; at that very spot. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Aurora, in a sweet, soft voice, that thrilled 
through the heart of each listener, as he drank in every tone, 
“you are arrayed under different flags, but do not carry your 
feuds into private life. Captain Trevor, you will excuse me for 
an instant, while I say a few words to Mr. Rupert.” 

. “ Certainly,” replied the captain, fixing a searching gaze upon 

her, as she rode up to Rupert’s side. 

“Major Loudon,” she said, in a low tone, “I thought 

were at the camp. Where is Mr. Danforth ?” ui 

“Gone,” was the laconic response, for Rupert could not un- 
fathom the conduct of her whom he recognized as sovereign ot his 
affections—neither saw he the propriety of submitting to this ex- 
amination from one thus the companion of an enemy.” 


“ Say, then, to Lydston, that I will sce him to-morrow, here,” 
then raising her voice, she continued : “I should like to see her 
to-day, but cannot. Good afternoon, sir. Now, Captain Trevor, 
let us return.” 

Ere Rupert could recover from his astonishment they had turned 
their steeds, and rode back the way in which they had come. 

The captain was, if possible, more mystified, but not a word 


was exchanged until they approached the “Stronghold,” and. 


slackened their pace as they ascended a hill, when he exclaimed : 

“ Miss Maxwell 

Captain Trevor !”’ 

“T trust that your ride has been an agreeable ono.” 

“ Quite so.” 

“ Excuse me, also, if I suggest to Miss Maxwell that when she 
has a rendezvous with a whig officer, for I will not use the word 
rebel, it is rather an assumption of power to compel one of his 
majesty’s officers to act as a go-between.” 

“ Stop, sir !’’ exclaimed Aurora, checking her horse and draw- 
ing herself up in her saddle until she was the impersonification of 
queenly beauty. “TI assure you, Captain Trevor, upon my honor, 
that I have but a slight acquaintance with the gentleman we met 
so accidentally. Yes, you may smile, but this meeting was 
accidental, and I regret it.’’ 

“Excuse me,” stammered the captain, “for I feel that I 
wronged you, but—” 

Here his attention was arrested by the shrill notes of a trumpet 
from the “ Stronghold.” Listening, he exclaimed : 

“ Those are British notes. I feared at first that your acquaint- 
ance might have managed to get here hy a shorter route, and 
occupy the house.” 

“You who were in his power should not speak thus of him. 
But you were correct in your conjectures, for see, here come the 
red-coats.” 

It was a troop of English dragoous, and as Captain Trevor 
approached, they were thrown into line. Bringing his men to a 
salute, the commanding officer rode wp, and asked : 

“Ts this Captain Trevor that I have the honor of addressing ?” 

“ Your servant,” replied the captain, reining in his horse. 

“Gen. Tarlton ordered me to report to you, sir, and inform 
you that you might be in danger from an organization of rebels, 
which he has learned has formed in this vicinity. Mr. Maxwell 
has kindly offered us quarters, but learning from him that you 
were in the woods without escort, I determined to join you.” 

The troop was brought into column, and soon the spacious 
stables of the “ Stronghold” were filled with their horses, while 
their tired riders were enjoying the contents of a large tub. It 
was apparently filled with milk, but one of the troopers declared, 
with an oath, that the cow which gave that milk must have been 
fed on brandy-cherries. 

Mr. Maxwell was not visible, but refreshments for the officers 
were prepared in the dining-room. After partaking of them, 
Captain Trevor invited the commander of the dragoons to his 
chamber, leaving the lieutenants to finish the bottles. 

Rupert, meanwhile, had re-joined his guide at Mrs. Danforth’s, 
and slowly returned to the camp. He found the adjutant much 
better, although he seemed extremely taciturn. Sergeant Dan- 
forth was away “ona scout,” and Rupert, after a multitude of 
vague conjectures respecting Aurora, retired to his couch. 

Sweet sleep! When every passion is controlled and every 
pain quieted—when every unchained soul soars at will on rapid 
wing. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
BEAR HUNTING. 

The following singular means of capturing or killing the bear 
is said to be frequently practised by Russian peasants, who cannot 
easily procure fire-arms. As is well known, the bear has a fond- 
ness for honey, and will track his way a great distance to where 
the wild bees have filled some hollow tree. Their sting cannot 
hurt him, and they and their stores are entirely at his mercy. In 
a forest known to contain bears, the hunters examine all the hol- 
low trees, till they discover a wild bee-hive. A branch of the tree 
is then chosen, directly above the hole ; if there is no such branch, 
a stout peg is driven into the trunk. To this peg a strong cord 
is fastened, and to the end of the cord a heavy stone or a cannon 
ball is suspended, at about half afoot from the ground. The 
bear in his researches comes upon the treasure of honey. The 

ndulous barrier obstructs and incommodes him a good deal. He 
is an irritable brute—in such cases one of the most irritable as 
well as stupid in the forest. He begins by shoving the weight or 
stone one side; but it presses against his head, and he gives it a 
slight knock to free himself from the inconvenience. It recoils a 
moment and he receives a smart tap on the ear. His temper is 
roused, and he again pushes off the hard and heavy mass, but 
more violently ; he gets rather a heavy blow on the side of his 
skull, on its return. He becomes furious, and with a powerful 
jerk sends the rock swinging away. 

The pendulum cannot be the first to tire of this game; and 
isa game in which the blows are felt on one side exclusively. 
The bear alone suffers ; and the point is that he suffers as much 
by the blows he gives as by those he gets. He takes double pun- 
ishment. His very retaliations are all against himself; and for 
every furious push which makes his skull ache, he receives an im- 
mediate equivalent, which makes it ache again. At last his rage 
is mrs, he hugs the block ; he strikes it; he bites it; but 
whenever he would thrust his head into the hive, back on his ear 
falls the obstruction, against which his terrible hug or the blows 
of his paw are of no avail. The brute is maddened. He faces 
his st and pertinacious tormentor, and once more makes it 
rebound from his skull. But back again it swings likes a curse, 
which returns upon the head from which it started. The bear falls 
exhausted under these reiterated blows; one more violent than 
another ; and if he be not dead, the hunters, who have watched 
the contest from their hiding place, soon despatch him.— Albion. 


It is the great art and philosophy of life, to make the best of 
end patience, enjoy the other with thankfulness 
resignation and patience, and to en wi 
and moderation. Hey 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 

On pages 276, 277, we give several interesting sketches of 
Turkish manners, embracing representations, first, of women of 
Constantinople in the street, and alsoin the house ; a black slave 
going for water; Turkish and Armenian women of Constantino- 
ple keeping the kef; a young Turkish girl returning from school ; 
a slave of Sennaar and Turkish woman in the harem ; a cavass of 
the consulate ; a hammal carrying a burthen ; a kaidjy, or boat- 
man of the Bosphorus ; a public scribe at the bazaar of Constanti- 
nople ; a malebigi or cake seller ; porters; and a sekergi, or sweet- 
meat vender. 

A very false opinion is entertained of the condition of the wo- 
men of Turkey. If they do not enjoy the same rights and privi- 
leges as the women of Europe, if the part assigned to them in so- 
ciety and the family is less, if their religious law, agreeing in that 
with the popular tradition, permits certain inequalities to exist 
between them and the men, which sensibly diminish day by day, 
the condition and part of the wife, we speak of the legitimate wife, 
among the Mussulmen, does not differ essentially from that of the 
different European societies. The harem is the house, or portion 
of the house, occupied exclusively by the women. The selamlik 
is the apartment of the husband, the place of reception, the place 
where he exchanges the salute or selam. ‘The first is open to all 
visitors ; the second is, as its name indicates, a reserved place, a 
sanctuary, access to which is allowed only to the wives, and at the 
entrance of which even the authority of the law is powerless. So 
great is the feeling of sanctity the Orientals attach to the word, 
that to speak of it even is a sacrilege. The authority the legiti- 
mate wife exercises in the harem is without control. If she is 
alone, which is frequently the case, for cases of polygamy are 
very rare in Turkey, either by the etfect of legal restrictions ex- 
ercising over it a right, or in consequence of changes effected in 
the customs, the whole house obey her. If she has one or more 
companions, her authority is restricted to that part of the house 
which she occupies with her children and her slaves, the law 
obliging the man who marries many wives to give to each of them 
a separate apartment and income proportionate to his means and 
to the rank of the wife. 

The female slaves are divided into the odhalyg, (odalisques) and 
inferior slaves (alaiyg), charged with the domestic cares. The 
first hold a place in part of the harem, and are less constantly and 
painfully occupied than the other slaves, in the crowd of which 
they will some day be mingled, unless the fancy of the master 
raises them to the rank of cadine (legitimate wife), or the birth of 
a child opens to them the way to freedom. They take their meals 
separately after the mistress of the house, under whose authority 
they are placed, and whose right always remains the same, what- 
ever amount of favor her rivals enjoy. They form, so to speak, 
her cortege or body guard, and accompany her when she 

out. 

Although the law does not regulate the number of slaves, oda- 
lisques, and others, as it does that of the legitimate wives, the 
number ought always to be in proportion to the fortunes of the 
particular individual ; as all slaves, whether male or female, if 
not well taken care of by their masters, can reclaim their freedom 
before the tribunals. The wives who people the harems are all of 
a foreign race. Some of them are from Sennaar and Ethiopia; 
others have been brought from Circassia and the provinces of the 
Caucasus by the merchants. 

The Turkish ladies have, in general, very white, delicate com- 
plexions, a consequence of their sedentary mode of life, and of 
their habit of veiling themselves when they take the air. Their 
mode of life, and their great addiction to the bath, render them 
rather disposed to embonpoint ; but it is absurd to allege that this 
constitutes the ne plus ultra of a Mussulman’s idea of beauty. 
Had such been the case, the Circassians and Georgians would not 
have constituted the pride of the harem. 

The care of the children is the principal occupation of the women 
of the interior of the harem. It is averred that family feeling 
does not exist in Turkey. It is a grave mistake. It is there, on 
the contrary, more developed than among us, because with us the 
great multiplicity of affairs, the calls of the world, of ambition, 
of dissipation, tend to diminish the strength of the feelings, while 
the isolation of the harem concentrates and exalts them. There 
exists no country where the children are surrounded with more 
care and affection than in Turkey; and, a strange thing, these 
cares, this affection, appear stronger in the father than in the 
mother. Nothing is more touching or at the same time more 
true than the picture drawn by a traveller who shows us in 
the streets, on Friday and during the ramazan (a fasting month), 
and the bairam (a holiday), the Mussulman, proud of his son, 
leading him by his hand slowly and carefully, carrying him upon 
his shoulders if fatigued, seating him by his side on a bench at a 
cafe, speaking to him in tones of affection, never allowing his 
eyes to wander from him, whilst the other Mussulmen, old and 
young, remove their pipes, look at the child with much interest, 
and congratulate the father upon having a son who will be inch 
Allah (if it please God), the support and the comfort of his 
old age. 
It is a great error to represent the women in Turkey as doomed 
to seclusion, as they were in the dark ages, or even in the middle 
ages. It is very far, in this respect, from the severity of the 
harem. They go out when the day is fine, perhaps on foot, 
perhaps in the araba (as they call a kind of coach ornamented 
with fi , and drawn commonly by oxen), or even in an Euro- 
pean calash. It is enough for them to be clothed in the Seredge, 

a or blue, hiding their faces with the yachmak of white mus- 
in, and protecting their feet with yellow ts of maroguin, over 
which are the babouches of the same color. In fact, the women, 
in the interior of the harem, are very thinly, lightly clad. Panta- 
loons of silk, or some light material, which are confined at the 
waist by a girdle, descend almost to the ankles; a jacket covers 
their backs and leaves off at the waist, leaving the breast uncov- 
ered; upon their heads a turban loaded with spangles, or a hand- 
kerchief, twisted in the hair, a pair of slippers which are more 
often at the side of the sofa than upon their feet, make generally 
the whole of their attire. When the time for the walk comes, or 
a visitor is unexpectedly announced, the feredge and the yachmak 
uickly make their appearance, for to neglect them would be lit- 
tle in conformity with the prescriptions of the prophet. The feredge 
is a kind of veil in the form of a domino, very ample, with 
which the Turkish and Armenian women muffle their faces in the 
street, and which envelopes the whole of their bodies down to 
their ankles, and leaves very little for their dress to be seen above 
the extremity of the pantaloons. The shape, the cut of the cloth, 
the nature even of the stuff, save a little more or less of the fine- 
ness of the tissue, are the same; and a little difference only in 
the color. The Turkish women, in general, affect soft colors, 
blue, pink, and green ; the Armenian women have the feredges 
sombre colored ; brown, maroon, deep gray. This distinction, es- 
tablished by the ancient sumptuary regulations, and which sub- 
sists still in practice, though it has been abolished in principle by 
the new reforms, which liken the Christian to the Mussalman, 
shows itself even in the colors of the babouches; yellow amo 
the Turkish women, black or brown among the Armenians 
Jews, which seems to be fixed by the force of indomitable habit. 
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Concerning the yachmah, it is a kind of veil 
or bandeau of muslin, which envelopes the head 
and all the face, with the exception of the eyes 
and the upper part of the nose. When you meet 
a female so muffied up in the streets, it is nearly 
impossible, unless the purpose be very marked 
on her part, to discover whether she is young or 
old, pretty or homely; the husband even may 
pene by the side of his wife without knowing her. 

ides, the wives very rarely show themselves 
alone in the street. en one goes out, the 
whole harem accompanies her. There only re- 
mains at home those charged with domestic du- 
ties. The place of rendezvous varies aceording 
to the season and day of the week ; it is common- 
ly a kiosque, a promontory, or the borders of the 
sea, or a picturesque spot near one of the villages 
which border the two branches of the Bosphorus, 
and which form the precincts of Constantinople, 
as well as of Eaux-Douces d’Europe, Fener- 
Bachtche, Moda-Bournou, Buyuk-Dere, and the 
valley of the Grand Seigneur. Upon leaving the 
caigr-e or araba, the attendants upon the 
earth carpets or mats, upon which the troop seat 
themselves in a circle, the mistress and her com- 
panions in the centre of the circle, and the black 
and white slaves on the outside, for in the East 
they are either walking or sitting down. The 
attendants and male slaves, if there are any, re- 
main standing or squatted down at some distance, 
watchfal for the slightest sign. As for the 
eunuchs, they have become very rare in Turkey, 
and are found only in the harem. of the Sultan, 
or with members of the imperial family. If it is 
the day of the benich, and there is a t con- 
course of people, there is placed before the camp, 
for the greater security, a lattice, breast high, like 


BLACK SLAVE GOING FOR WATER. 


those used in the inside of the windows of the 
Turkish houses. The harems are thus camped 
side by side of each other. The cavass, charg- 
ed with keeping order, walks about the open 
and keeps the indiscreet at a distance. 
kavass is the sergeant of the city of Con- 
stantinople ; he replaces the ancient bostandji, 
of whom the sight alone froze with terror the 
Greeks and Armenians loitering in the streets. 
But his authority is exercised in a milder man- 


a pleasant drink. The venders of the sherbets, 


with the orientals! untranslatable word, of 
which the Italian far niente gives only an in- 
complete idea, is neith >: wuk.ng nor 
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WOMAN OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN THE STREET——AND AT HOME. 


TURKISH AND ARMENIAN 
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SLAVE OF SENNAAR ANU TURKISH WOMAN IN THE HAREM, 


WOMEN OF CONSTANTINOVLE KEEPING THE KEF. 


low the awakening of asomnambulist. There ex- 
ists in Constantinople, and in the great cities of 
Turkey, a population whose face and manner of 
life present many peculiarities to the curious ob- 
server. The individuals who compose it are des- 
— by the —_ name of bekiars (bachelors). 
ey are the Savoyards and Auvergnats of Tur- 
key. The part come from the inces 
in the interior, and principally from Anatolia to 
Constantinople, to amass there, by labor, patience 
and economy, a little competence, which allows 
them to go back and establish themselves in their 
native place. Their number at Constantinople 
is estimated to be not less than seventy-five or 
seventy-six thousand, of which two-fifths are 
Turks and other and Ar- 
menians. greater eave their villages, 
having no profession or sh want woe end, and 
trust to chance the care of pushing them in the 
way which seems best for them. A traveller 
speaks of two Armenian bekiars who were at- 
tached to his caravan upon quitting Erzeroom, 
one of whom was a goldsmith, the other an ost- 
ler. He came across them sometime after at 
Stamboul, the first was then a pastry cook and 
the second a vender of snuff. Nevertheless the 
bekiars prefer those little trades which have some 
end and a few instruments, such as those of the 
hammal (porter), sagga (water carrier), khalvadji 
(seller of khalva), chekerdji (swectmeat vender), 
djiquerdji (seller of sheep’s livers), ete. 
hammals are commonly the Turks or Armenians 
of Anatolia. This class of bekiars is numerous, 
and does not consist of less than four to five 
thousand individuals, under the inspection of a 
chief called hammal-bachi. In faet, the streets of 
Constantinople, with the exception of a small 


YOUNG TURKISH GIRL. 


number, and for short distances, do not 

the passage of their two-wheeled carts, with 
bulky or weighty materials, which have to be 
transported on the backs of men or by the aid 
of horses or asses. The hammals station them- 
selves at the foot of the steps of Top-Khane 
and Galata, or at the entrances to the khans 
where the counting houses of the merchants 
are established. ‘They go from there, may be 
alone, bending under the weight. of five or six 
bundles, and perhaps in bodies of eight, ten or 
twelve men, carrying together, by the aid of 
large poles resting on their shoulders, and mov- 
ing at a slow run, casks of colossal dimensions, 
and often tasking strength. The soggas are 
the water-carriers of Constantinople. Furnish- 
ed with a leather bottle which they carry sus- 
pended by a scarf, they can get water from the 
public fountains nourished by the bends (reser- 
voirs) of Belgrade, and thus supply those 
houses which are not provided with fountains 
or cisterns. The chekerdjis and khalvadjis tra- 
verse the streets and squares, carrying before 
them little tables, coveredewith sweetmeats and 
bon-tons of all kinds. The khalva is a partic- 
ular kind ef pie, made of almonds, honey and 
perfume, and of which the Turks are extrava- 
gantly fond. The baggage of the djiguerdjis 
consists of a long pole which they on 
their shoulders, and from which hang the livers 
of sheep and lambs, which attract a multitude 
of hungry dogs and cats. Many kind souls 
buy their meat and distribute it among these 
poor animals, for the charitable Mussulman 
would consider he had committed an offence 
towards God if he did not do so. But none 
of these walking trades can 
in importance or numbers, to the ki 

lie scribes), and the caikjis, or hoatmen, 
profeseion of kiatib (the name is given to wri- 
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CAVASS OF THE CONSULATE. 


ters. of all kinds) is exercised exclusively by the 
Turks, so it ought not to be classed with the num- 
ber of common trades of the bekiars. A kiatib is a 
man of literature ; he has a right to the title of ef- 
fendi. The writers generally take their stand out- 
side of the bazaars and mosques. Seated upon their 
heels, having before them a little square table, about 
six inches high, upon which they lay their paper, at 
least when they do not prefer to write on their knees, 
the girdle ornamented with a brass inkstand, a long 
flat box, also of brass, in which is enclosed the kalem 
(reed pens) and the penknife, they await, with their 
spectacles on their nose, the practice which they are 
rarely in want of, so small is the number of people 
in Turkey who know how to write. They know 
how to write in seven different ways, each corre- 
sponding to a particular use, such as the nessik, 
which is used principally for the transcription of the 
Koran and sacred books; the divani, used for offi- 
cial acts; the rika, the current hand, etc. Some- 
times it is a bekiar who wishes to send word to his 
family, sometimes an artist who wishes to address 
the grand vizier; at other times a mother, who asks 
the to verses of the Koran on a 
piece which she will sus in the sha 
of a nusha lames) round the her sick child. 
The catkjis, or conductors of the caiques (that is the 
name given to the thousand boats which glide at all 
hours of the day up and down thecanals and in the 
port). form the largest body, although their number 
diminished since the establishment of the steam- 
boat company of the Bosphorus, four or five years 
ago. Nothing is more graceful or lighter than the 
boats, fifteen to twenty feet long, and about three 
feet and a half in the widest part, and ending in two 
peaks, behind and before, the latter very sharp and 
ornamented with a little gilded spur. Nothing is 
more picturesque than the attitude and costume of 
the rowers, with their large pantaloons, their heads 
shaved, their breasts covered with a silk jacket, seat- 
ed in the middle of the boat, facing the stern, and 
each provided with two oars, which they use with 
great regularity and marvellous dexterity. Besides 
the public caiques, which are stationed at the differ- 
ent steps, and are propelled generally by one oar, 
there are private caiques, manned by caikjis, helong- 
ing to part of the house, and furnished with from 
four to seven pairs of oars, according to the rank 


‘of the proprictor. The last number is fixed accord- 


ing to law to be the greatest for the ministers of 


HAMMAL CARRYING A BURDEN. 


PUBLIC SURIBE AT THE BAZAAR OF CONSTANTINUPLE. 


KAIDJI, OR BOATMAN OF THE BOSPHORUS. 


state and the ambassadors of foreign powers. The 
caique of the Sultan is furnished with twelve pairs 
of oars and surmounted by a scarlet awning. ere 
is also the payar-caik, which is a common caique, 
and which, for a few paras, — passen 
from Stamboul to the different villages which bor- 
der the Corne-d’Or and the Bosphorus. Here the 
ages, sexes and religions are confounded. Mussul 
men, Armenians, Jews and French even are wel- 
come. The women, veiled with their yachmak, 
keep in the stern with their little children in their 
arms or by their sides ; the men occupy the middle 
of the boat. Not in brilliant conversation, bursts of 
indecent laughter, or merry songs do they pass their 
time. They talk in a low voice, and oftentimes a 
profound stillness reigns during the trip. At the 
prow are four, six or eight choice rowers, vigorous 
and athletic. Each of them uses a long, heavy oar. 
All keep time ; the sea foams under their redoubled 
efforts. Looking at the large boat and the numer 
ous population it contains, one can hardly believe 
that their efforts can propel the boat so _—. 
Then the fatigue is extreme. At other times, 
everything is compensated for in this world, the 
winds are favorable and they move less rapidly ; the 
wind is sufficient and the rowers rest upon their 
crossed arms. In the evening, when they have 
achieved their day’s work, which ends at sunset, 
they re-enter their boats and regain their lodgings. 
Very few of them are married ; the majority belong 
to the class of bekiars. The end of these being to 
economize as much as possible, they go, in general, 
five or six together, and hire, for the sum of fifteen 
or twenty piastres a month, a large chamber, in 
which each retires to his cushion and carpet or mat 
for the night. They give a small sum to some old 
man (frequently the parent of one of the members 
of their society) to take care of the room and pre- 
pare supper. This veteran fills the office of coun- 
scllor and arbiter, and, as old age is nowhere more 
respected than in the East, he passes his days calm- 
ly and pleasantly. All his expenses are paid, and 
the young men who employ him lend him every as- 
sistance, as if he was a father, or they domestics. 
At the end of five or six years’ following this course 
of life, all of them have amassed enough to ena- 
ble them to return to their country with a little for- 
tune, unless, who knows ? they have left the profes- 
sion of boatmen for that of captain-pacha, seraskier, 
grand vizier. Why not, if wishes it? 


MALEBIJI, OR CAKE-sKLLE&. 


SCKERGI, OR SWEETMEAT VENDER. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


WE ARE GROWING OLD. 


Suggested by reading some of GLEason’s PicToRiAL, from 


BY L. G. RIGGS. 


We are growing‘old—how the thoughts will rise, 
When a glance is backward cast 
On some long-remembered spot that lies 
In the silence of the past; 
It may be the shrine of our early vows, 
Or the tomb of early tears; 
But it seems like_a far off isle to us, 
In the stormy sea of years. 


©, wide and wild are the steps that part 
Our lives from its greenness now, 


And we miss the joy of many a heart, 


And the light of many a brow; 

For deep o’er many a stately bark 
Have the whelming billows rolled, 

That steered with us from that early mark— 
0, friends, we are growing old! 


We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear ; 

But where are the living founts whose flow 
Was a joy of heart to hear? 

We have won the wealth of many a clime, 
And the lore of many a page; 

But where is the hope that saw im time 
But its boundless heritage! 


Will it come again when the violet wakes, 
And the woods their youth renew? 


We have stood in the light of sunny brakes, 
Where the bloom is deep and blue; 


And our souls might joy in the sporting-time then, 
But the joy was faint and cold ; 

For it never could give us the youth again 
Of hearts that are growing old. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


ACADIA. 
THE HOME OF EVANGELINE. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


TueERe are but few occurrences in history, so well calculated to 
awaken the sympathies of the philanthropist, or give scope to the 
imagination of the poet, as the expulsion of the Acadians from 
Nova Scotia. It is this occurrence in the early colonial history 
of America, upon which Longfellow has founded the plot of his 
Evangeline, and certainly, there could be no incident, at least in 
the early annals of the American continent, better calculated to 
excite most profoundly the feelings of the human heart. 

Previously to their violent and unwarrantable expulsion from 
their fatherland, the innocent Acadians dwelt in the valley of 
Grand Pre, and in a few minor settlements, within the circumfer- 
ence of a few miles of it. Never, probably, upon the face of the 
earth, was there presented a scene of more perfect rural felicity, 
than the quiet hamlets of these homely peasants offered. They 
lived in the simplest manner ;—every farmer procuring by dint of 
his own labor, all the necessaries of life ;—of its luxuries they 
were happily ignorant. Their houses were comfortable and neat, 
and the blue smoke curled gracefully and peacefully upwards 
from the thatched roof, in beautiful harmony with the subdued 
and peaceable manners of that people, completely happy in the 
enjoyment of their religious faith, and in their simple agricultural 
employments. 

The peasant arose at the call of the lowing cattle, and retired 
—lulled to sleep by the tinkling bells of the fold. The youth 
listened with veneration and respect to the counsels of wise 
elders, and the busy dames of Acadia manipulated all day long in 
the dairy or at the spinning wheel. Courts of judicature were 
utterly unknown, and though public notaries figure in the history 
of the land, they were never called upon to decide disputes, but 
devoted their talents to drawing up the mortgages and wills of the 
illiterate fathers. The products of their own industry were usu- 
ally their only means of support, but they occasionally exchanged 
grain and beeves at the frontier forts, for articles of convenience 
or necessity, which their own exertions did not enable them to 
procure. 

Paper currency was entirely unknown, and metallic coins were 
found only here and there. Avarice was a passion which was 
never enkindled in the breast, for they lived on terms of such 
universal friendliness, that there was no incentive to covetous- 
ness. Piety, industry, and all forms of benevolence, were the 
prevailing characteristics of this simple nation. 

Their pastors went about consoling the aged in affliction, and 
encouraging the manly in toil. From their pious lips, the young 
were taught the first principles of religion, and seeds were sown, 
which were to spring up into the most lovely harvest. These 
good men, wherever found, whether administering truth to the 
household, at the fireside, or expounding the Bible in the chancel 
of the chapel, were everywhere distinguished for the same pure 
and unaffected piety. 

Such was the almost Utepian state of happiness and peaceable- 
ness in which this society existed at the time when the English 
colonel came, with orders from his government, to eject them 
violently from the scenes of their toils and pleasures. 

Collecting them together upon false, or at least upon vague 
pretences, in the chapel of Grand Pre, he made them all prison- 
ers, and then announced to them his purpose of scattering them 


over the face of the land, and forever blotting them out of exist- 


ence, as a nation, The looks of deep, unconquerable grief, 
with which the announcement was met, would have stirred com- 
passion in the soulless executioners of St. Agatha. Fathers bent 
down their heads upon their knees, and the tears rolled down their 
hard checks, as they filled the air with the deep, convulsive sobs 
of unutterable woe. Young men in the prime of life covered 
their faces with their hands and delivered themselves up to inex- 


pressible grief. Thero was no anger, no indignation even ex- 


pressed ;—their peaceful lives had not accustomed them to the 
exhibition of passion ;—there was nothing evinced but a universal 
outburst of sorrow. 

They were to abandon their homes, their pastures, and their 
cattle ;—they were to leave the scenes where they had passed 
happy times, and amid which they hoped to lay their peaceful 
dust ;—where they had listened to the wisdom of their elders, and 
profited in their daily lives by their instruction ;—where they had 
imbibed the truths of Christianity, and practised them towards 
their fellow-men ;—where they had tasted the happiness of domes- 
tic relations, and experienced all the blessings which God bestows 
upon piety and industry. 

The English officer, to whom the government had entrusted the 
painful duty of expelling the Acadians, was of a relenting and 
mild nature ; but his orders were peremptory, and he could not 
allow himself to be wrought upon by their melancholy pleadings. 
Many provisions were made for their comfort and security, and 
the English were not so regardless of the principles of humanity, 
as to separate members of families, and condemn them to live in 
exile, with all the ties of husband and wife, father and son, com- 
pletely sundered. 

It was a sad sight, as those hoary headed sires, and youths in 


the prime of manly vigor, all stricken with the same misfortune, 


and weeping at a common fate, slowly and sadly defiled between 
ranks of soldiers, towards the vessels which were to bear them to 
distant, unknown and unloved shores. 

Still sadder was it to witness the woe of the matrons, as with 
eyes red with constant weeping, and cheeks blistered with inces- 
sant tears, they kneeled down upon the hard earth, and called 


down the blessings of Heaven upon the beloved land which they 
were about to leave forever. 

The unhappy people were conveyed in ships, under the guard 
of English soldiers, to the various parts of the provinces in North 
America, and were soon mingled among a strange people, until, 
as a community, they were entirely extinct. A small company, 
having after a few years become weary of their exile, and pining 
constantly for the quiet solitude of their homes, embarked from 
Philadelphia, but were intercepted at Boston by the vigilant gov- 
ernment officers, and again sent back to toil disconsolately for 
their daily subsistence, or perish from the diseases of an unconge- 
nial climate. 

With regard to the justice of this total annihilation of an inof- 
fensive nation, there can be but one opinion. If we trust the 
statements of the Acadians themselves, we can regard tho pro- 
ceeding in no other light than that of a gross, unjustifiable and 
cruel breach of faith on the part of England, the mother 
country. 

If we credit the statements which induced the English to com- 
mit the act, and by which they justify it, it must still be consid- 
ered as an unnecessary and wicked movement, on the part of a 
government too jealous of its safety to listen to the justification of 
its victims, and too excited by the passions of war to listen to the 
voice of mercy. 

The Acadians assert, in a petition to their royal master after 
their expulsion, that as a body, they had always strenuously ad- 
hered to the terms of colonial dependence, by which they were 
bound to the mother country, and that they had never, in any in- 
stance, swerved from their plighted faith to her ;—that the only 
instances in which their duty had been violated, were instances of 
individual violation, and that they, collectively, as a nation, were 
not responsible for them. If this be true, how flagrant an act of 
injustice, to extirpate an entire nation, as an expiation for the 
infidelity of a few, and merely to satisfy feelings of unworthy 
and unprovoked vengeance. 

Much eloquence has been employed in portraying the atrocity 
and inhumanity of this proceeding ; and there are but few sub- 
jects in regard to which the feelings of the human soul are 
aroused more easily, or more deeply. 

But it is asserted by the English, that the Acadians were in the 
habit of furnishing supplies to the French and Indians, and that 
on certain occasions, large numbers of them were found bearing 
arms upon the side of their enemies. 

The neutrals reply to this, in their own defence, that whenever 
they furnished the enemy with stores, they were compelled to do 
it by threats of death, or demolition of their property ;—and that 
whenever their countrymen were found fighting in behalf of the 
French, they did it upon their own individual responsibility, with- 
out the consent or connivance of the body of the people—either 
compelled by menaces or influenced by bribery. It is certain that 
they were not universally combining with the French, and that 
whenever any friendliness existed between the two parties, it was 
confined to one or two settlements. , 

But even if they did furnish some immaterial aid,—was that 
sufficient provocation for the rigorous measures which were taken 
in reference to them? Would not some mitigation of their punish- 
ment, or even some more strict system of discipline, have accom- 
plished the purpose of preventing the feeble interference of the 
peaceable Acadians in their relations with the French ? 

It may be said that it would be too great an expenditure of 
English resources, to maintain the loyalty of such subjects, by 
intimidating them with the constant presence of troops. But the 


English should have incurred the expense and annoyance, rather 
than have proceeded immediately, without having made any pre- 


vious experiments, to the extreme and inhuman measures which 
they did. 

Taking into consideration all the circumstances, which furnish 
a shadow of an excuse for the deed, it still must be considered 
an unwarrantable and barbarous exercise of arbitrary power. 


DUPUYTREN. 


Dapayten was the most celebrated French surgeon of his day ; 
he was destitute of faith, and by his powerful mind and brusque 
hardihood, overcame the individuality of almost every one who 
approached him. One day a poor cure, from some village near 
Paris, called — the great surgeon. Dupuytren was struck 
with his manly uty and noble presence, but examined, with 
his usual nonchalance, the patient’s ere or d by a horrible 
cancer, “ Avec cela, il fout mourir.” “ With thet cancer you must 
die,” said the surgeon, “ So I thought,” calmly replied the priest ; 
“T expected the disease was fatal, and only came to you to pews 
my parishioners.” He then unfolded a bit of r and took 
from it a five-frane piece, which he handed to puytren, say- 
ing: ‘ Pardon, sir, the little fee, for we are poor.” he serene 
dignity and holy self-possession of this man, about to die in the 
prime of his life, impressed the stoical surgeon in spite of him- 
self, though his manner betrayed neither surprise nor interest. 
Before the cure had descended half the staircase, he was called 
back by a servant, “If you choose to try an operation,” said Du- 
puytren, “Go to the Hotel-Dieu; I will see you to-morrow.” 
“It is my duty to make use of all means of recovery,” replied 
the cure; “I will zo.” 

The next day, the surgeon cut away remorselessly at the priest’s 
neck, laying bare tendons and arteries. It was before the days of 
chloroform, and unsustained by any opiate, the poor cure suffered 
with uncomplaining heroism. He did not even wince. Dupuy- 
tren respected his courage, and every day lingered longer at his 
bedside, when making the rounds of the hospital. In a few weeks 


the cure recovered, A ae after the operation, he made his ap- 


pearance at the salon of the great professor, with a neat basket 
containing pears and chickens. ‘“ Monsieur,’’ he said, “ It is the 
punmmeniany of the day when your skill saved my life; accept this 
humble gift ; the pears and chickens are better than you can find 
in Paris; they are of my own raising.” Each succeeding year, 
on the same day of the month, the honest priest brought his 
grateful offering. 

At length Dupuytren was taken ill, and the physicians declared 
his heart diseased. He shut himself up with his favorite nephew, 


and refused to see his friends. One day he wrote ona ‘? of 


r: “ Le medicin a besoin du cure,” “ The doctor has need of the 
prvest,”’ and sent it to the village priest, who quickly obeyed the 
summons. He remained for hours in the dying surgeon’s cham- 
ber; and when he came forth, tears were in his eyes, and Dupuy- 
tren was no more. How easy for the imagination to fill up this 
outline, which was all that was vouch: to Parisian gossip.— 


N. Y. Quarterly. 


+ 
? > 


ENGLAND. 

It is one of the felicitics of England, that, from her situation, 
her climate, her soil, her mineral wealth, and her political institu- 
tions, she has been able to furnish so great a variety of occupa- 
tion to her sons, and to open a congenial sphere to every form of 
energy and enterprise. She has had universities, scientific associ- 
ations, philosophers, poets, and artists, and at the same time, 
ships, colonies, commerce, mines, and manufactures. Her litera- 
ture and legislation both show the beneficial effects of this blend- 
ing of the active and speculative elements. The literature of 
England is remarkable, not only for its variety and extent, but for 
its pervading characteristics of good sense, and good taste, which, 
indeed, is nothing more than good sense applied to esthetics. It 
is an eminently healthful literature. In reading the books of 
England, we are walking in the open air, with the sights and 
sounds of Nature around us. Her writers do not look at life ex- 
clusively through the windows of astudy. As the curve of the 
rocket and the silvery plume of the fountain are shaped by the 
earth’s gravity, so, with them, the most daring flights of imagina- 
tion, and the most adventurous quests of the speculative faculty, 
are controlled by what Bacon calls the wisdom of business. 
Take the case of Shakspeare, the greatest name in their literature 
—perhaps the greatest name in all literature. He had been an 
actor and the manager of a theatre, and it had been surmised that 
he had passed some time in an attorney’s office. Who, that reads 
his plays with any attention, can fail to perceive the benefit of 
this practical training? Who is not grateful for the fact, that he 


has n obliged to humor the pit and rule the green-room,—to 
conciliate great men, and beat down the carpenter and the scene- 
painter? We find the fruit of all this experience in that golden 


good sense, that mellow wisdom, that piercing insight, that accn- 
rate portraiture, that loyalty to truth and nature, for which he is 


uite as remarkable as for imaginative genius.—Geo. &. Hillard’s 
ercantile Library Address. 
FILIAL LOVE. 

There is not on earth a more lovely sight, than the unwearied 
care and attention of children to their parents. Where filial love 
is found in the heart, we will answer for all the other virtues. No 

oung man or woman will ever turn out basely, we sincerely be- 
ieve, who has parents respected and beloved. A child, affection- 
ate and dutiful, will never bring the gray hairs of its parents to 
the grave. The wretch who breaks forth from wholesome re- 
straint, and disregards the laws of his country, must have first 
disobeyed his parents—showing neither love nor respect for them. 
It is seldom the case that a dutiful son is found in the ranks of 
vice, among the wretched and degraded. Filial love will keep 
men from sin and crime. There never will come a time, while 
— parents live, when you will not be under obligations to them. 
e older they grow, the more need will there be for your assidu- 
ous care and attention to their wants. The venerable brow and 
frosty hair speak loudly to the love and compassion of the child. 
If sickness and infirmity make them at times fretful, bear with 
them patiently, not pe pore that time ere long may bring you to 


need the same care and attention. Filial love will never go unre- 
warded.— Amethyst. 


> 


+ 


POPULAR ELOQUENCE, 


It was a beautiful criticism made by Longinus upon the effect 
of the pear of Cicero and Demosthenes, He says, the peo- 
le would go from one of Cicero’s orations, exclaiming, “ What a 
utiful s er; what a rich fine voice; what an eloquent man 
Cicero is!” They talked of Cicero; but when they left Demosthe- 


sight of the 
Wi 


nes, they said: “ Let us fight Philip!” Losing 
one, they were all absorbed in the subject; the 
Demosthenes, but of their country.—Authors od 


ought not 


| 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WORDS OF KINDNESS. 


Those words, so few and slight, 
Were freighted with a power 
To pierce the darkness, as at night 
When gloom enwraps the hour, 
Meekly, yet radiant, from afar 
Shines down the silver-gleaming star. 


O what a light they gave 
To cheer the desert way, 
As flowers will bloom above a grave 
To beautify decay: 
Blest, though the blessing they impart, 
As heart is blest in blessing heart. 


The summer birds may wake 
Their songs amid the leaves, 
And zephyrs into music break 
Upon the summer eaves— 
But sweeter far than winds or birds, 
To lonely hearts are gentle words. 


If ye have learned their power, 
O give them forth like balm, 

If ye have not, go forth this hour, 
And try their mystic charm : 


And joy shall come at your control, 
The counter-signal of a soul. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. XXI. 


BY F. GLEASON. 


Lake Leman—City of G Ch uny—Mont Blanc—Berne—Basle. 


Ir was a bright clear morning on which we left Martigny for 
Geneva, taking the route by Vevay, where we arrived the same 
evening. Here having left my travelling carriage, I took the 
steamer down the lake for Geneva, and as we parted its blue sur- 
face, I thought that never before had I beheld finer scenery or 
floated over more tranquilly beautiful waters. The Lake of Ge- 
neva is considerably more than a thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, skirting the Swiss shore for a length of nearly sixty 
miles, having in some parts a breadth of ten miles. Besides the 
Rhone, many small streams empty themselves into this lake, con- 
tributing to form the finest body of water in the south of Europe. 
Lake Leman, as it is frequently called, is surrounded by scenery 
of the grandest character, composed of lofty mountains, from 
four to five thousand feet high, behind which, to the south, a ridge 
is seen extending to Mont Blanc. 

One never tires of gazing at such scenery as surrounds the 
lake. The shore on the Swiss side rises gradually to an elevation 
of fifteen to sixteen hundred feet, and is supported by the barrier 
of the Jura, which is from two to four thousand feet high. In 
some parts of Savoy the scenery presents rather a desert prospect, 
wanting the pleasant, thrifty aspect imparted by numerous villa- 
ges. The opposite shore is in bold contrast to this, with its vine- 
covered slopes, pretty looking towns, chateaux and villas, making 
a brilliant display of cheerfulness and beauty. In the country 
lying between Lausanne and Villeneuve, nature has displayed all 
that happy union of charming landscape and mountain scenery so 
peculiar to this part of Switzerland. 

As the day was drawing to its close, we came in sight of Ge- 
neva, upon whidi@I gazed with much interest. The city presents 
a very imposing appearance as it is approached from the lake by 
steamers. An entirely new quarter has sprung up on the right 
bank of the Rhone, which divides the city into two unequal parts, 
the new portion displaying a handsome front of tall houses, lined 
with a broad quay towards the lake. This is connected by two 
handsome bridges thrown across the lake, with the opposite side 
of the town, and united with a small island, formerly a part of the 
fortifications, now occupied by a fine statue of Rousseau, the fa- 
mous philosopher. The city is situated partly upon a hill nearly 
a hundred feet above the western extremity of the lake, at the 
point where the blue waters of the Rhone flow out of it, a charac- 
teristic which is indeed remarkable, the color being almost as 
deep as indigo. 

The city of Geneva is divided into the upper and lower towns, 
a distinction arising from the uneven nature of the ground, and 
which is perpetuated by the rank and condition of the people. 
The upper town consists of large and handsome mansions belong- 
ing to the burgher aristocracy, and the residences of the magis- 
trates of the republic. The lower town is the seat of trade and 
democracy ; the streets are narrow and the houses lofty. Geneva 
is the capital of the smallest of the Swiss cantons, but at the same 
time, is the most populous town of the confederation, as it has a 
population of thirty-four or five thousand. I was rather disap- 
pointed in the city, that is to say, I found it little attractive in it- 
self. It has no fine public buildings or notable localities. Its 
delightful environs, however, largely compensate for this; its 
vicinity to Chamouny, the proximity of the lake, and being on the 
highroad from Italy to France, make it a place of great resort. 


Historically, Geneva may be said to possess an interest far 
greater than any present belonging that meets the traveller’s eye. 
The influence she has exercised over Europe, and indeed over 
the world, by means of her children, or those whom she has 
adopted as her citizens, is quite out of proportion to the limited 
extent of her territory. It will be remembered that Voltaire rid- 
iculed its diminutiveness, and the Emperor Paul called the dis- 
putes of its citizens, “a tempest in a tumbler of water ;” yet from 
thence emanated those religious doctrines whence Scotland, Hol- 
land and a large part of France, Germany and Switzerland de- 
rive their form of faith, and which was transplanted by the Pil- 
grims to our own land. John Calvin, the reformer, is supposed 
to have lived and died in the house No. 116 in the Rue des Cha- 
noines. Jean Jacques Rousseau first saw the light in a street of the 
Quarter St. Gervais, now named after him—Rue de Rousseau. 


The staple product of the city is watches, musical boxes and jew- 


elry. Over three thousand men are employed upon watches 
alone, and a hundred thousand are manufactured annually. The 
cheap, inferior watches which are sold under the name of Geneva 
watches, are made at Chaud de Fonds and Locele, some seventy 
miles from Geneva. 

A day’s drive through wild and romantic scenery brought me 
to Chamouny, the pale moon, shining in all its glory, discover- 
ing to me the famous Mont Blanc. I retired early to rest_in or- 
der to be fresh for the ascent of the mountain, and on the follow- 
ing morning at daybreak, accompanied by a guide, I was on my 
way mule-back up the mountain to Montauvert ; from thence I 
went down to the Mer de Glace (sea of ice), a view of which is 
one of the most striking among these scenes of wonder. Direct- 
ly across the Mer de Glace are some of the finest of those pinna- 


cled mountains which form so striking @ picture in the Cha- 


mouny scenery. A thousand nameless pinnacles pierce the 
clouds and seem to prop the loftiest of this stupendous mass, 
which is the Aiguille Verte, rising more than thirteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and nearly seven thousand feet 
above the Montauvert. The Mer de Glace has all the appear- 
ance of a sea; the ice is of a greenish color and is thrown up 


like the waves in a storm. To walk over this sea, and look down 


into the crevices, would be dangerous if one was not accompanied 
by a trusty guide. My guide kept me tightly clasped by the arm, 
lest I should slip into some of the exposed crevices, which would 
prove instant destruction. 

The ascent of Mont Blanc is attempted by very few persons. 
Those who undertake the task for the purpose of scientific ex- 
periments are actuated by worthy motives, but those who do so 
only to say that they have ascended the mountain are incxcus- 
able. A French lady reached the summit some twelve or fifteen 
years since, and when at the top ordered the guides to raise her 
above their heads, that she might say that she had been higher 
than any person in Europe. All who make the ascent suffer 
more or less, usually getting hands, feet and nose frost-bitten, 
losing eyesight for a period, and shedding the skin of the face. 
An Englishman who ascended with M. Bourritt, was fearfully 
frozen in various parts of the body, and another of the party lost 
his eyesight for nearly a month. From two to three days are 
consumed in the ascent, and at least eight guides required, who 
receive one hundred francs each. (See engraving on page 284, 
for view of the chain of Mont Blanc.) 

After feasting mentally to repletion upon the scenery around 
Mont Blanc, so stupendously grand and unequalled in Imajesty, 
I once more turned my steps toward Geneva, and taking boat 
passed down the lake again to Vevay, where I took post-horses 
for Berne, by way of Fribourg, and after a somewhat lengthy 
but pleasant day’s journey, arrived at Berne. It is an ancient 
town, situated on the peninsula formed bythe Aar, at a con- 
siderable elevation above the river. I enjoyed my inspection of 
the place, finding many peculiarities and matters of interest. 
The principal streets are watered by small rivulets or canals of 
running water, which supply a number of fountains, generally 
surmounted by statuary representing some sacred or heroic per- 
sonage. The houses are mostly built upon low arches, forming 
long arcades. In the museum is the stuffed skin of the famous 
dog Barry, long a faithful agent of the monks of the Great St. 
Bernard, in whose service he saved the lives of no fewer than 
forty-seven individuals. There is a fine promenade here, known 
as the terrace. It adjoins the cathedral and is finely laid out with 
shade trees. It is elevated over a hundred feet above the river 
Aar, and commands a magnificent view, extending to the Alps. 


I noticed an inscription on the parapet recording the wonder- 
ful escape of a student, whose horse being frightened, sprung 
over the wall with his rider on his back. The horse was instant- 
ly killed, but the student recovered, although his arms and legs 
were broken. I enjoyed the promenade and fine view afforded 
by the terrace, and passed many pleasant hours in roaming over 
the town and vicinity, and having fixed the town and its char- 
acteristics in my mind, took post-horses to Basle. Having no fur- 
ther occasion for private conveyance, I here sold my carriage for 
one-third what it had cost me on leaving Padua, but I had saved 
money by the arrangement, and added immeasurably to my per- 
sonal convenience and despatch. 

Basle is the last town of my journey in Switzerland ; it con- 
tains a population of about thirty thousand, and is built on both 
sides of the Rhine. A fine bridge, six hundred feet in length, 
joins the two parts. I found many interesting subjects here ; 
among them the cathedral, built in the time of Henry II., and 
considered the oldest church in Switzerland. It is composed of 
a reddish stone, and looks as though it was occasionally daubed 
over with red paint. Altogether, it is a curious old piece of ar- 
chitecture, with its towers and a bell hanging outside ; it amused 


and engaged me much. I shall leave Basle by cars and rail to 


Heidelberg ; from thence I go to Frankfort on the Main, and then 
down the Rhine by steamer to Cologne. 


(Gathered for Gl *s Pictorial.} 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


(The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
_ exhibiting a schedule of rkabie occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will i and i } 


OCTOBER TWENTY-NINTS. 


1618.—Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded. 
1727.—Earthquake in New England. 


1808.—Napoleon left Paris for Spain. 


1825.—Widow Patterson of Baltimore married to Marquis of _ 


Wellesley. 
1842.—Allan Cunningham, Scotch poet, died at London, 
aged 56. 
OCTOBER THIRTIETH. 
1781.—General Lincoln appointed Secretary of War. 
1813.—Napoleon defeated the Bavarians at Hanau. 
1836.—Louis Napoleon’s Strasbourg failure. 
1840.—Destructive earthquakes at Zante. ° 
1850.—Immense Union meeting at Castle Garden, New York. 
OCTOBER THIRTY-FIRST. 
1620.—John Evelyn, horticulturist, born. 
1783.—Van Berchel, Dutch Plenipotentiary, received by Con- 


gress at Princeton. 


1803.—U. S. frigate Philadelphia lost near Tripoli. 
1813.—The French surrendered Pampaluna, after four months’ 
siege by the English. 
NOVEMBER FIRST. 

1747.—Commodore Tucker born at Marblehead, Mass. 
1814.—Installation of the Diplomatic Congress at Vienna. 
1838.—Hurricane at Mazatlan, Mexico. 
1849.—First Territorial Legislature of Minnesota adjourned. 
1850.—President Taylor’s remains re-interred in Kentucky. 

NOVEMBER SECOND. 
1755.—Maria Antoinette born at Viera. 
1795.—President J. K. Polk born at Mechlenburgh, N. C. 
1803.—British victory at Laswarre, India. 
1828.—Gen. Thomas Pinckney died, aged 75. 
1846.—Kimball’s Boston Museum opened. 


NOVEMBER THIRD. 

1728.—Capt. Cook the navigator born. 

1783.—Final discharge of the Revolutionary army. 
1794.—William C. Bryant born. 

1806.—Bernadotte defeated the Prussians at Schietz. » 
1839.—Paer, musical composer, died at Paris, aged 65. 


NOVEMBER FOURTH. 

1752.—Washington initiated into Free Masonry, at Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

1783.—Chevalier de la Pine interred with great pomp at Boston. 

1794.—Dutch defeated at Maestricht by Bernadotte. 

1839.—Fatal chartist riot at Newport, England. 

1847.—Revolutionary skirmishing in Switzerland. 

1848.—Republican constitution adopted in France. 


WHAT IS SAID OF US. 

The editor of the Oshawa Freeman, published at Oshawa, Can- 
ada West, in a letter to his paper from this city, thus speaks of 
our establishment. While we recall the pleasant visit of our gen- 
tlemanly brother of the quill, we must thank him for his kind 
mention : 


“ Of course it was out of the question for me to leave Boston 
and not pay a visit to Gleason’s Pictorial printing establishmen: 
on Tremont Street. Gleason himself is absent on an artistic ex- 
cursion to Europe, but the force in connection with his publishing 
concern is so well organized that each department moves like 
clock-work in his absence. A magnificent building is entirely oc- 
cupied with the publication of the ‘ Pictorial’ and ‘Flag ef our 
Union.’ The compositors’ room is in an upper story, where I saw 
a clever sprinkling of ladies engaged in type-settinz, as thev are 
in several other printing offices in Boston, and as they should be 
in all offices. hey make capital hands at the business. God 
bless them ; may they share in the ‘dimes,’ in following this and 
other lucrative avocations, fur which they are so well qualitied. 
Gleason’s establishment employs eight of Adams’ steam power 
presses, and these are driven by a fifteen horse-power engine, night 
and day, by a double sct of hands. Two of these presses are 
used to work off the ‘ Flag,’ four are required for the ‘ Pictorial,’ 
being in the process of printing two weeks previously to the time 
of publication. The rooms for the presses, binding, compositers 
engravers, ete., are all distinct from each other, but they work 
harmoniously to produce a Pictorial that floods the country in the 
Eastern, Central, Southern and Western States, and is also very 
popular in Canada. . 

“We grudge not the fortune which Mr. Gleason is amassing, so 
long as his laborers—as for instance his artists—are deriving from 
thirty to forty dollars per week for their services. We feel 
proud of a Pictorial like Gleason’s on this side of the Atlantic, 
and believe, in consideration of the talent employed, character of 
its material, mechanical execution, and elevated taste with which 
it is conducted, it richly deserves the pati nage it is so liberally 
receiving. We are glad also that Mr. Gleason has, from the be- 
ginning, had an eye to the permanent character of his Pictorial ; 
that every artistic or literary production should be of a superior 
order in quality and style; and that he has supplied himself with 
an almost inexhaustible supply of back numbers and volumes, 
which are passing through the process of the bindery, as fast as 
er book market demands supplies of his beautiful gilt beam 
volumes. 


BY CAROLINE HOWE. 
. A word of kindness born, 
‘That like the carol of a bird 
And in a spirit sad and lone, —EEEe 
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VIEW OF NEW LONDON, 


LADY FENWICK’S TOMB, AT NEW LONDON, CONN. 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT. 

The scenery of New London rivals its historical associations 
in fame and interest. We present, in the accompanying sketch, 
a view from a — two miles below the city, on the delightful 
shore-road which leads to the Pequot House, and to the light- 
house at the mouth of the river Thames. The spires of the 
—— and the First Congregational churches are plainly vis- 
ible ; the former edifice is built of red sandstone, the lattcr of 
light gray granite, and each is very costly and beautiful ; indeed, 
the richness and good taste of the churches in southern New 
England are quite equal to that of any to be fonnd in our large 
cities, and must be a matter of surprise to the stranger. In the 
centre of the sketch is Fort Trumbull, a massive and spacious 
structure of granite, well mounted, and commanding the fine 
harbor. To the right of this fortification is seen the shipping, 
for which the city has been eminent, and which is still extensively 
employed in the whale-fishery. At this point of the picture, the 
river disappears in, the distance, its banks being very picturesque 
all the way to the hills of Norwich, which stands~at the head of 
the tide-water. On the right of our view, opposite to New Lon- 
don, is the village of Groton, with the remains of Fort Griswold, 
and the tall shaft of the Ledyard monument crowning the hill 
above the town. A fac-simile is herewith offered of a tomb- 
stone, a to be the oldest in the State, east of the Connec- 
ticut, which is to be @gund in the old burial ground at New 
London. It commemorates one of the brothers Lord, from whom 
nearly all of that now frequent name are descended; the sixth 
Richard in lineal descent from this one, is now a citizen of Lyme, 
Ct. The words on the stone are easily deciphered, excepting the 
word “‘ paroxymies,”” as it stood before the slab was broken ; it 
's to refer to some kind of social paroxysms or disputes 

ich this worthy captain “composed,” that is, arranged or set- 


tled. He appears, 
from sw rec- 


ords, to Mitve been 
an umpire, a peace- 
maker, as well as 
“the starre of our 
cavallrie.”” In con- 
nection with this 
relic, we give an 
accurate drawing 


of Lady Fenwick’s . 


tomb, on the west- 
ern shore of the 
Connecticut river, 
at Saybrook. It 
stands on a slight 
eminence, bare of 
trees or anything 
attractive, near the 
remains of an old 
fort, and is about a 
mile south of the 
ferry, and a mile 
north of the light- 
house at the mouth 
of the river. Col. 
George Fenwitk, 
husband of this la- 
dy, settled in Say- 
brook in 1639, un- 


der the nt held 
by Say and 


OONNECTICUT, FROM THE SHORE 


Brook, from whom the town 
is named. The noble lords, 
dissatisfied with the reign of 
Charles I., intended them- 
selves to emigrate to this re- 
gion, but did not. Lady Fen- 
wick was Lady Anne Botcler 
or Butler. It was a condition 
made by Col. Fenwick in sell- 
ing war’ here, that the 
tomb his wife should be 
kept in repair by the purchaser 
and his heirs forever ; and it so 
happens that the descendants 
of the purchaser have always 
lived on the land so disposed 
of. Hence the inscription on 
the tomb is a modern one, 
made according to the ancient 

ment. ne “oldest in- 
habitant” cannot recollect 
any previous lettering on the 
stone ; the sandstone, of which 
the tomb is composed is so 
worn and furrowed by time 
and storm, that it is not won- 
derful that any original marks 
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ANCIENT TOMBSTONE IN 


have | since disappeared. The shape of the monument is 
quaint and singular, as may be seen from the engraving. Say- 
brook is farther notable as the place, for a residence in which it is 
said that Cromwell, Pymm, Hasselrig and John Hampden—the 
t revolutionists of England—actually embarked in a vessel at 
ndon ; but for some reason did not carry out their plan, and 
so changed the course of English history. The town is better 
known as the original seat of Yale College, the first fifteen com- 
mencements having been held here. The removal of the institu- 
tion, or more particularly its library, caused so much disturbance 
that the governor of the State and a — of officers were requis- 
ite to enforce the measure, and even then a part of the library was 
stolen and the removal of the rest much hindered by the burni 
of bridges and obstructing the roads. The famous “ Say 
Platform” was a system of doctrine and church government 
adopted as a basis of the seminary. Lyme, the town intervening 
between New London and Saybrook, has too, among other quaint 
items of history, a most unpuritan settlement by a pugilistic tour- 
nament between four combatants, two from town, of a claim 
to certain lands which was alike urged by New London and 
Lyme. The champions of the latter town achieved the wy 4 
and Lyme holds the claim to this day. The other item is 
naming of a part of the beach on the Sound, at Lyme, from the 
circumstance of a negro sleeping in the first log-cabin built on 
that side of the river, to guard the same from t ndians, before 


the settlers were ready to take possession. The place has always 
since been called “ Black-hall.’ 
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MONUMENT TO MAJOR LEVI TWIGGS, 

The engraving below ts a monument recently erected to 
the memory of ion Kowk Twiggs and his son George Decatur 
Twiggs, at Laurel Hill, Philadelphia. It is beautifully ee 
in brown stone from the Jersey ittle Falls, Passaic county, by 
John Struthers & Son, of Philadelphia. The design is one | 
original by Frederick Graff, Jr., Esq., and strictly emblemati 
The shaft of boarding-pikes, the axe and anchor, show the arm of 
service—the shield and flag the nation, while the wreath of laurel 
crowns the whole with vi It is not often we see a work of 
this kind so neat and in its composition and proportion, 
and yet so truly emblematical in all respects. Its elevation is 
thirteen feet. will remember that it is a tribute to the worth 
and merit of a father and son who both fell at the moment of vic- 
tory, the one at Chapultepec, and the other at the National Bridge, 
Mexico. The i ptions on the monument are as follows :— 
“This monument, erected the citizens of Philadel who 
cherished his virtues, marks resting-place of the remains 


aceaalt atthe storming. of Chapultepec, in Mexico, on the 13th 

se, 1847. ‘Dulce et decorum est pro 
gallant son, George Decatur Lay Nope istin- 
Einjor Lal himself in a prior pom at was killed while aie under 
on the 12th of the ing month, 

po at the National Bridge, near Vera Cruz, while disc 

the duty of lieutenant in. place of one. who had just ™ 
‘Though I fall I shall arise.’ ’ one side—“ Levi Twiggs, 
Major U.S. Marine Corps. Born May 21, 1793. Died Sept. 
13, 1847. ” “On another side— George Decatur Twiggs. Born 
April 18, 1828. Died August 12, 1847. The sad necessity which 
oNed so many of our brave countrymen to lay their bones in 
Mexico was a stern one, but volunteers were not wanting in the 
hour of need to rally at their country’s call, and to uphold her 
honor, and defend her cause with the best blood that filled their 
veins. All honor to the memory of such, and it is fitting that 

sculptured marble should commemorate their conduct. 


mull 


TWIGGS MONUMENT, LAUREL HILL, PHILADELPHIA. 


* expense, as the national 


PROTESTANT CHURCH ON MOUNT ZION, JERUSALEM. 


CHURCH ON MT. ZION. 

We present herewith a 
view of the Protestant 
church built by the Eng- 
lish on Mount Zion, Jeru- 
salem. It has not been 
accomplished without a 
great deal of trouble and 


prejudices of the people 
among whom the structure 
is reared, have been emi- 
nently hostile to the enter- 
prise. France and Rus- 
sia having vast religious 
interests to advance and 
defend in Syria, have been 
alike adverse to the intro- 
duction of any new ele- 
ments, and of course hos- 
tile to this object. The 
present success of the 
church is unquestioned. 
As early as 1820 a Protes- 
tant mission was com- 
menced at Jerusalem ; in 
1837 a specially ordained 
clergyman wag designated 
as the principal head of 
the mission, and in 1841 a 
resident bishop was 

pointed by Parliament. 


CARRIAGE 
OF WASHINGTON. 
The engravi ven 
below 
table carriage formerly be- 
longing to Washington. 
It was left by the general 
to Elizabeth Powell, since 
which time it has come 
into the hands of John 
Ham Powell, Esq., of 
nephew of 
Elizabeth. ~ It has not had 
horses harnessed to it for 
forty years, and is now in 
order, 


A SINGULAR BIRD. 

A curious specimen of 
ornithology is presented in 
the engraving herewith 
given. It is one of those species found in New Zealand, 
which has already furnished remarkable generi of peculiar 
birds. A cursory glance suffices to show that the bird re- 
sembles the parroquet and night-owl, and yet is neither. Itis 
called the strigops habroptilus. A specimen was caught on 
Stewart's aah, which is situated to the southeast of New 
Zealand. The species to which.it belongs had been drawn, 
but not described, by Mr. Gray, the governor of the British 
possessions of New Zealand. “The natives,” says Mr. 
Gray, called it Kakapo, which means night-parrot. Since 
rats and cats have been introduced into the island,” adds 
he. same observer, “ indi- 
viduals of this species have 
rapidly decreased, so that 
in certain i of the 
island this bird is regarded 


most 

which has been for = 
years submitted to the ob- 
servation of orni 


THE STRIGOPS HABROPTILUS. . 


In this point of view it is a Pezoporus with much | 
proportions. If, in certain special forms of its organs, this 
species differs from all the other Psittacida, the character 
of the Ptilosi which belong to it are hardly less worthy of 
attention. The plumage is abundant, as is common with 
the rapacious nocturnal species. Beside certain species of 
Strigide, there we find both great analogies in the general 
disposition of the spots and stripes. Beneath are large 
spots on the centre of each feather; on the wings other 
great transversal spots ; on the tail they become scanty, 
smaller and less regular. But the basis of color is that of 
the Psittacide, partica- 
larly of the pezorus formo- 
sus. They also resemble 
it in the nudity of the 
tarsi, a speciality of which 
there are few examples in 
the rapacious nocturnal 
ies; it is almost su- 
perfluons to add that al- 
most all the characteris- 
tics of the bird of prey 
are effaced. The beak 
by its lower curve, seems 
to offer us a trace; but 
the general form of the 
beak of the Pezoporus is 
absolutely similar. But 
the points of difference 
— to characterize this 
cies not to be a bird 


GEN. WASHINGTON’S CARRIAGE. prey. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
LIFE’S HAPPIER HOURS. 


BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 


As fades the landscape on the sight 
When evening's veil o'er all descends, 
As twilight seeks the shades of night 
And with her gloomier mantle blends— 
So speed our happiest hours away, 
For soon will pass life’s brightest day. 


The golden sands fall one by one, 
Though most are dark, yet some are bright ; 
Lllumed by heaven’s irradiant sun, 
Imparting momentary light— 
Those sunny days indeed are few, 
And fleeting as the evening dew. 


Yes! all things fade away like flowers, 
Which gently bend their heads and die; 
So ever speed life’s happier hours, 
As towards eternity we fly— 
Life’s golden moments soon are past, 
They are too bright and fair to last. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE SILVERSMITH’S WIFE. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Looxtine at the subject in the ordinary way, it would not seem 
that Mrs. Parker was designed by nature to be a happy woman. 
As a general thing, she considered herself one of the most unfor- 
tunate persons in existence. She had unshaken faith in herself, 
but not the least in anybody else, and did not attribute her suffer- 
ings, real or imaginary, in any measure to her own agency. She 
never tried to trace an evil to herself, but invariably found some 
one upon whose shoulders to lay it. 

Mr. Parker, ill-starred man, was usually the scape-goat on which 
Mrs. P. laid her sins, and happy would it have been for him (to 
carry out the figure) could he have fled to the wilderness. Mr. 
Parker was a silversmith, and though he did not carry on an ex- 
tensive business, had enough work to bring him a fair income ; 
and had he been blessed with a prudent and contented wife, could 
have laid up a comfortable sum every year. But Mrs. Parker was 
one of the sickly, complaining kind of wives, who see fit to make 
themselves miserable all their lives for the sake of making others 
so—her husband in particular. She was extravagant and sadly 
inconsistent—extravagant because she lived beyond her means, 
and inconsistent in many directions, as the reader will learn. 

About once a fortnight she had one of her “nervous attacks,” 
which kept her in her room from one to three days. During these 
ill turns the least noise would “ drive her distracted,’”’ and the en- 
tire household was required, on pain of the severest penalties, to 
go on tip-toe and speak in whispers. To see any one of the fam- 
ily cheerful and happy, materially increased her sufferings, and 
was a state of things which she could by no means tolerate in her 
presence. 

It was not uncommon for Mr. Parker to go to his work, leaving 
his wife unable to lift a finger, and upon his return find the sick 
chamber vacated and the sufferer gone—to take tea with some ac- 
quaintance. At first such a glaring inconsistency surprised him ; 
but before his second child was two years old he had become used 
to it, and always expected that an “excruciating nervous attack” 
would end in that manner. He was an honest, uncomplaining 
man, meek as Moses, patient as Job, and gradually and almost 
imperceptibly sunk into a state of abject servitude. His wife was 
the only really independent persen about the house, and holding 
all the rest in complete abeyance, she evidently considered herself 
the only one entitled to enjoyment. She believed herself, to speak 
figuratively, the centre of the domestic system, as the sun is of the 
solar, and husband, children and domestics were but minor satel- 
lites to revolve around her. Supremely selfish, she thought of no 
one’s comfort but her own, and all the common duties of life 

(really blessings to a frugal housewife) she viewed as intolerable 
burdens—to be borne by others. No matter how tired Mr. Parker 
was when he came from the shop, she had a variety of errands for 
him to do the moment he returned, and he sometimes queried 
whether she had not spent a considerable portion of the day in 
arranging the programme of his evening performances. 

We will illustrate by quoting ascene from the every-day life of 
Mr. Parker. He entered his wife’s chamber, according to custom 
(for she always required him to come up before nanny his meals), 
and was grected as follows : 

“I wish you would learn to come up stairs like other people, 
without making such a clattering with your thick boots; one 
would think a regiment was marching up. Come, don’t take off 
your coat—I want you to go right out and get mea bottle of pain- 
killer, a box of headache snuff and a vial of the new kind of tooth- 
ache drops.” 

“T haven’t been to tea yet,” said Mr. Parker. 

“You'll think of yourself first, I dare say; but that’s the way 
of the world, I s’pose ; people are so selfish. Ah, it’s a terrible 
misfortune to have these nervous attacks, and not be able to help 
one’s self.” 

“I didn’t know you was 60 ill to-day, I’m sure; you took tea 
with Mrs. Billings last night,” the husband ventured to remark, 
meekly. 

“Yes, I did manage to get out yesterday, but what for? Be- 
cause I get no sympathy at home. If I had that care and atten- 
tion which I ought to have, I shouldn’t be reduced to such a 
wretched condition. Now can you remember what you’re going 
after 


“Yes, paregoric, landanum, lunar caustic—” 

“Mr. Parker, you grow more stupid every day? You've for- 
gotten everything I told you, and that shows how much attention 
you give to what I say. You consider me a burden to you; my 
words make no impression whatever. I want some pain-killer, 
headache snuff, and toothache drops, and while you are out you 
might as well get me a little port wine and a few nice oranges; 
my stomach craves something of that kind.” 

“Don’t your stomach crave anything else ?” asked the husband, 
in an humble tone. 

“You may get me a dram of figs, if you have a mind to. I 
can always eat figs when I feel the worst.” 

“T brought home a drum only last week.” 

“Then I wouldn’t get any more, that’s a nice man!” she added, 
ironically. “Figs are too great a luxury for me when I have 
these nervous spells.” 

When Mr. Parker returned with the articles in question, he was 
immediately sent into the street a second time for a daily paper, 
for she declared “she couldn’t live without knowing what was go- 
ing on.” When he had executed this last commission, she de- 
sired him to sit down by her and read the news items and the 
horrible accidents, together with the long article on ‘“ Woman’s 
Rights,” while comfortably bolstered up in bed, she daintily peeled 
an orange with a silver knife. 

At the expiration of half an hour, under the false pretence of 
replenishing the fire, he made his way to the dining-room to com- 
fort himself with cold tea and dry bread, and under the reproaches 
of Nancy for keeping the table waiting so long in the middle of 
the floor. Little Billie, the youngest child, was sick, and cried 
for his mother; but both Mr. Parker and Nancy had standing or- 
ders never to allow him to pass the threshold of her chamber door 
while she had one of her “attacks.” 

While he was trying to pacify him he heard the bell ring up 
stairs, which signified that his presence was instantly required ; so 
he left Billie moaning in his crib, going up like a dutiful husband. 

“JT want you,” said Mrs. Parker, “ to read me afew chapters in 
the Wandering Jew, it makes my eyes ache to read in the evening.” 

“ But Billie is quite sick, my dear ; he needs attention,” was the 
reply to this modest request. | 

“ He’s an ungrateful, peevish, tothe child! Nancy can take care 
of him just as well as you can.’ 

There was no remedy for Mr. Parker, and though his own eyes 
ached and his frame was weary, he was obliged to read the “‘ Wan- 
dering Jew” until half past ten, when his wife fell asleep ; but un- 
fortunately, in setting back his chair he disturbed her slumbers, 
when she sharply demanded, “‘ why he had left off so soon?” 
During the whole time of the reading, the cries of the sick child 
had reached his ears, though frequently drowned by the authorita- 
tive voice of Nancy. 

After Mrs. Parker had had her bed made, and rocked precisely 
one hour in the stuffed chair (for she had a confirmed habit of 
rocking), her husband ventured to bring the crib into the warm 
room, because Billie was so ill; but he moaned and was so rest- 
less, that his mother declared “she shouldn’t sleep a wink unless 
it was taken into the farther bedroom,” where Mr. P. passed an 
uncomfortable night, for the child claimed all his attention. 

In the morning he dressed the children (Mr. Parker didn’t mur- 
mur at performing the duties of a nursery maid), and carried his 
wife’s breakfast, which consisted of a large cup of coffee, sliced 
tongue and two hot rolls, for her appetite during her nervous at- 
tacks did not seem much impaired. At length, finding time to eat 
his own breakfast, it was a relief to him to go to the shop. 

Although he bore all these evils patiently, he was not so blind 
as not to perceive the defects of his wife’s character. His domes- 
tic relations brought him neither peace of mind nor the quiet hap- 
piness whieh he had anticipated. Mrs. Parker’s utter selfishness, 
together with her “nervous attacks ” and extravagance, had thus 
far kept him poor, and dependent solely on the labor of his hands 
for a livelihood. The prospect before him was anything but cheer- 
ing. His house was poorly managed ; his children were growing 
up without the sanctifying influences of a true mother; his ex- 
penses were increasing, while his business remained about the 
same. Loss of credit and want stared him in the face; and fre- 
quently he paused over his work, and with his head bowed upon 
the bench, bitterly deprecated the unlucky chance that had given 
him a thoughtless, selfish, improvident wife. That she might be 
a little ill, at times, was doubtless true; but that the greater num- 
ber of her “ nervous attacks ” were solely the result of false edu- 
cation, false notions and false habits, could not be doubted. A 
little of ambition would have affected her more favorably than 
physic. She had commenced life wrong. 

Every day Mrs. Parker grew more unreasonable in her wants, 
and less useful as a wife and mother. Judging from appearances, 
one might say that she considered her children burdens instead of 
blessings, and her husband a kind of necessary evil, to be tolera- 
ted but not encouraged. Her time was pretty equally divided be- 
tween rocking, reading, sleeping, complaining and the streets. 

She frequented theatres also during star engagements, and did not 
rest until she was the owner of a fashionable opera dress, and a 
richly mounted glass; and these expenses, added to embroidered 
cloaks, velvet hats and costly brocades, drained her husband’s purse. 

Mr. Parker was driven nearly to despair. He summoned cour- 
age to tell her that his business would not support such extrava- 
gance; that he was already involved in debt, and was, in truth, on 
the point of failure. She affected to treat this confession with the 
utmost incredulity, and more than intimated that he had fabricated 
it to prevent her gratifying her “ moderate wants.” As to failure, 
she informed him “ that she would not consefit to it under any cir- 


cumstances ; and as his business was probably increasing, there 


wasn’t the slightest need of it.” 


When she had thus freed her mind, she took to bed with a des- 
perate “nervous attack.” When Mr. Parker came home to din- 
ner he found Nancy in bad temper. He sat down to a very poor 
dinner, and noticed that she was doing everything by “ jerks.” 
This surprised him, for she was usually a very patient ‘and order- 
ly girl ; he therefore naturally inquired what was the matter. 

“T’m going to leave,” said Nancy, briefly. 

“Why are you going to leave ?” 

“‘ Because I finds plinty of hard work an’ no pay, while me mis- 
thress has plinty of money, an’ has to be waited on jist as though 
she was the quane herself!” retorted Nancy, whose ire seemed to 
be pretty effectually aroused. 

“‘ Hasn’t she paid you your wages 

“Not a blissid cint for the last three months.” 

Mr. Parker dropped his knife and fork, and stared at Nancy, 
who continued : 

‘An’ there’s the baker’s bill an’ the milk bill an’ the mate bill,”’ 
she added, raising her voice at every new item, as though it was 
a fresh ingredient in the cup of her grievances ; “an’ yistherday 
a man came with a bill for fixing the wather pipes, an’ this morn- 
in’ one from the upholsterer, another from a dry goods store, an 
a rale long one from the grocer, an’—” 

“Don’t, Nancy, don’t!” exclaimed Mr. Parker, writhing on his 
seat. 

“Thin there’s the docther’s bill—” 

“ Wont you be quiet ?” added Parker. 

“ An’ Miss Sweet, the dressmaker, has been here ivery blissid 
day for the last two wakes, afther thirty dollars that owin’ to her.” 

“Thirty dollars !” gasped the astonished man. 

“ An’ not a cint of it have the poor childer got on their backs ! 
Margaret hasn’t a dress to go to school wid, an’ little Billie is 
a’most naked intirely, while you’ve got no dacent shirts ; an’ it all 
comes of thim narvous attacks.” 

“ Nancy—Nancy !” 

“I know that it isn’t yerself that’s to blame, Misther Parker, 
but I’m bold to say that there’s blame somewhere, though it’s not 
me nor the childer.” 

Nancy pauséd to take breath. 

“ An’ look, if I live, there comes that dirty coal man again!” 
she added immediately, as a figure was seen passing into the back 
yard. 

“ Tell him I’ll settle with him next week,” said Mr. Parker, with 
nervous haste. 

“It’s that same I’ve told him no less nor tin times, but ye’s had 
a hard time, an’ I’ll give him as much of the blarney as’ll satisfy 
him once more.” 

Poor Mr. Parker groaned in spirit, and devoutly wished himself 
in Australia, or some other gold region. 

Nancy was beginning a new list of grievances, when he caught 
his hat and rushed up stairs, where trials of another nature await- 
ed him. 

“T’ve been thinking, Mr. Parker,” his wife said, languidly, as 
he entered, “that we shall have to leave this house. We need a 
larger one, with modern improvements ; bathing-rooms, gas fix- 
tures,etc. Besides, this room is altogether too small for me when 
I have my attacks.” 

“If we move, we shall have to take a poorer and less conven- 
ient house,” replied the husband, with more than usual decision. 

“You'll have to move alone, then,” she rejoined, in the tone of 
a deeply injured person. 

“ Your extravagant habits have nearly reduced me to beggary!’”’ 
exclaimed Parker, with an energy that fairly surprised the lady to 
whom he spoke. 

“Jnhuman man! to use such language to me when I am so 
low, and my nervous system so shattered !”” 

“ Your nervous system has always been shattered.” 

“ Alas, that it should have come to this! I shall go home to my 
mother, Mr. Parker.” 

“ The best thing you can do. Nancy is going to her mother, 
and I wish to heaven that I could go to mine, or anywhere to es- 
cape the numberless bills that are pouring in upon me.” 

“ What’s Nancy going away for ?” 

“Because you haven’t paid her wages, when you know that I 
gave you the money expressly for that purpose.” 

“ You are always prying into my domestic affairs, Mr. Parker ; 
you aint like other men. Dear me! I feel faint—hand me the am- 
monia, quick 

“ There are at least a dozen large bills that I find it utterly im- 
possible to pay at present; and’ many of them I had supposed 
settled long ago, until this very day ; for I have given you money 
at various times for that object. Now what am I to do but go in- 
to chancery, and give up everything I have—household furniture 
and all ?” 

The subject of the “ nervous attacks ” ‘raised herself upon her 
elbows and gazed fixedly at her husband, as if she thought there 
was some possibility that there might be some truth in the state- 
ment he was making. 


“ Mr. Parker,” she said, severely, “a man that cannot support 
his wife properly has no business to marry. In an evil day my 
lot was cast with yours, and I expect to be taken care of during 
the little time I may be permitted to remain in the world. I must 
request that in future you will not come into this chamber of suf- 
fering with the history of your pecuniary difficulties. If I am to 
be poor, do not keep holding before my eyes continually the hor- 
rid picture, unless you wish to hurry mo into another stato of 
existence prematurely, You have married and now you must 
support me.” 

“ But how am I to support you, when you are so wasteful and 
extravagant 

“ That is such an unjust question that I scorn to answer it.” 
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“ But it is true, nevertheless.” 

Mrs. Parker made no answer. 

“ A wife should be a help-meet,”’ added the husband. 

“O yes; the wife ought to drudge in the kitchen,” said the lady. 

There was an interval of sileng, 

“What am I to do ?”’ at len ed Parker. 

_“That’s your business, not mine. As I said, I expect to be 
taken care of; and if you disgrace the family by going into chan- 
cery, I shall go home to my mother.” 

With these words Mrs. Parker fixed herself in an easy position, 
wiped away a few tears with an embroidered handkerchief, and 
looked the.picture of injured innocence. 

Many a time had Mr. Parker gone to his shop with a heavy 
heart, but never had it been heavier than when he sought it after 
that interview with his wife. Being naturally a sensitive man, he 
had a great horror of unpaid bills, and feared a dun more than in- 
cidental epidemics. He had worked hard, toiled early and late, 
to secure a competence to his wife and family, and he was confi- 
dent that had the former been frugal and sympathized with his 
efforts, he should more than have attained his object. 

As a general thing, he had labored cheerfully for his inefficient 
companion, and uncomplainingly and even gladly gratified her 
inordinate desires. Despite all her waywardness, the mother of 
his children still occupied a prominent place in his affections ; but 
he felt, and justly, that she did not appreciate his sentiments, 
and was wholly insensible of the exertions he was making for her 
comfort and happiness. Her better nature appeared to be dormant. 

Mr. Parker entered his shop the subject of distracting thought. 
He had striven hard to thrive, and met in return only ingrati- 
tude; where he had a right to expect sympathy, he had found con- 
tumely and heartless neglect. What hope was there for him now ? 
Would the aspect of things change for the better No; they 
would continue as they were to the day of his death. Had he not 
tried to be honest and respected? He had; but honesty and re- 
spectability would not support a selfish wife and unnatural mother. 

Instead of going to work as usual, Mr. Parker sat down by his 
bench in a despairing mood, and instantly the tempter came. 
As the reader knows, Mr. Parker was a silversmith, and as large 
quantities of silver were frequently placed in his hands to be 
worked into plate, he had abundant opportunity, if so disposed, to 
be dishonest; but hitherto the thought had never occurred to his 
truthful and upright mind. A few weeks previously he had had 
in his employ a foreigner, who had taught him a new method of 
alloying silver, and the metal thus alloyed so much resembled 
the pure ore, that no one but an adept could detect the fraud. He 
had dismissed the man for fear he might be tempted to practise 
his art in his shop, and thus involve him in difficulty. 

A large heap of Spanish coin and old silver lay in a half-open 
drawer before Mr. Parker, and as he gazed at it, and thought how 
much it would relieve his embarrassments, were it his, a guilty 
plan of procedure was defined in his mind. He had several or- 
ders for heavy pieces of plate, and he resolved to make an exper- 
iment with the new method of alloying, by which he would be 
able to subtract half of the pure metal and appropriate it to his 
own use. When he had once admitted this criminal conception 
to his brain, many factitious reasons came to fortify and strengthen 
the same ; for evil, when once harbored, is always loth to leave, 
and finds innumerable methods for multiplying its volume. He 
endeavored to persuade himself that the fraud would not be a very 
serious one, because the mixed metal would, in reality, answer all 
the purposes of the unalloyed. Would it not be a species of jus- 
tice—a kind of providential retribution, to take from the wealthy to 
assist the poor? Seen through a certain medium, it certainly 
would, and Mr. Parker, at that time, did not choose to look at the 
subject in any other light. And then there were his wife’s bitter 
reproaches which he dreaded as much as a dun, which he should 
be enabled to ward off by this bold movement. Perhaps a thought 
of his neglected children assisted to bring him to a decision. 


Not wishing to see anybody, he turned the key in the door, and 
paced up and down his little workshop in painful agitation. All 
his sophistry could not conceal from him the fact that he was 
about to commit a crime—a crime that might consign him to the 
cell of the felon, and his name to infamy. The struggle was se- 
vere, and evil conquered. He spent the remainder of the efter- 
noon in maturing his plan and making experiments with the alloy. 
He considered his trials very successful, for when the mixed met- 
al was polished, it was but slightly inferior in appearance to the 
best plate in the shop. He could detect the difference, it is true, 
but ordinary observers could not. 

After tea, Mr. Parker hurried back, pleading as an excuse, that 
it was imperatively necessary to finish a job that evening ; but his 
real purpose was to cast a,portion of the silver entrusted to him 
into base bullion. At a late hour he went home; tired and unhap- 
py; but unable to forget his troubles, as formerly, in sound sleep. 

Unrefreshed he arose to renew his labors, and to put a finishing 
hand to the consummation of his fraudulent scheme. Two inex- 
perienced workmen he employed to assist him in.the various pro- 
cesses of working the bullion into plate, for he feared to engage 
adepts in the business, lest an unpleasant discovery might be the 
result. Unusual care was taken in polishing, and the work, when 
finished, was pronounced very good even by dealers in the article. 

But, notwithstanding, when he saw persons examining the same, 
he could not help feeling anxious and aneasy. Finding, however, 
that no discovery took place, and that everything appeared to be 
going on well, he continued assiduously in his operations until 
quite a quantity of plate was ready for delivery, , 

In due time several pieces were taken away, and Parker began 
to reap the fruits of his fraud. With a conscience very much per- 
turbed, he made preparations to commence the business on a more 
extensive scale. Already he had done enough to relieve him from 


the pressure of present circumstances, and pay off several bills. 
His wife seemed somewhat surprised that he had ceased to men- 
tion the subject of his poverty, and began to wonder at his changed, 
abstracted manner. His former cheerfulness had departed, and 
he seldom addressed a playful word to her or the children. But 
she did not trouble herself to ask questions. By some inexplica- 
ble means she found herself able to indulge once more her pam- 
pered appetite and vitiated taste. It is true that at times a shadow 
of perplexity would fall upon her spirits, and there were seasons 
when she longed to know the secret of her husband’s prosperity. 
That he was unhappy, she was confident; for, cruelly selfish as 
she was, that fact could not escape her observation. Striving to 
banish the internal emotions—feeble glimmerings from her bet- 
ter nature—she soon commenced upon the old story of a “ larger 
house and modern improvements.” 

“ Don’t you think that Misther Parker acts strange ?” inquired 
Nancy of her mistress, one day. 

“Tcan’t perceive that there is anything very singular in his 
conduct,” replied the latter. 

“ Thin other people has got sharper eyes thin yerself,” said 
Nancy ; “ for it’s very ivident that he isn’t the man as he used to 
be. It’s my ’pinion there’s somethin’ as troubles his mind, an’ if 
he was kilth or kin of mine, I’d advise him to go to the praste. 
When you have your ‘’ttacks,’ an’ he’s gone to bed with the 
childer, I’ve hearn him walkin’ the room an hour at a time.” 

“ That’s his way ; he always was an odd man,” said Mrs. Parker. 

“1 don’t think that’s the rason of it, ma’am, bekase I’ve never 
seen him so afore, and I’ve been wid you a year last Christmas.” 

Mrs. Parker did not desire to keep up the conversation, and 
Nancy ventured no more remarks on the subject; but for the 
first time since her marriage the negligent wife and mother began 
to think it very possible that she had received more benefits than 
she had conferred. Reflections of this nature did not take very 
deep hold of her mind, but were sufficiently defined to give her 
dormant conscience occasional awakenings. A few days after, she 
asked her husband for money to purchase some article of dress for 
herself. He threw his pocket-book upon the table, and told her to 
take what she wanted, then with a look, half-contemptuous, half- 
pitying, he watched the exhibition of her selfishness. The pocket- 
book contained quite a sum in bank notes, and Mrs. Parker re- 
solved to avail herself of the permission which had been given. 

“Do you say I can take all I want ?” she asked, as she counted 
over the money that had cost her no labor. 

“O yes, Mrs. Parker, take it all if you think proper; but on one 
condition—that you do not appropriate a single cent of it for the 
children,” at the same time darting at her a rebuking look. 

“ And Why not ?”’ she returned, not noticing, in her eagerness 
to possess herself of the money, the wildness of his manner. 

“ Because,” he exclaimed hoarsely, “it is the fruit of crime!” 
And seizing his hat he rushed down stairs. 

Mrs. Parker stood with the money in her hand, while the start- 
ling words of her husband rang in her ears: “It is the fruit of 
crime.” What did that mean? Had the man gone mad, or had 
he indeed been led to commit some flagrant violation of moral and 
civil law? Instantly her brain became the theatre of torturing 
doubt. Her former affection for her husband was re-kindled, and 
she felt a desire to save him from ruin and disgrace ; but selfish 
still, she trembled for her own reputation and good name. If he 
had really done anything wrong, she wished to make an effort to 
conceal it, and let it go no farther, for it would affect her appear- 
ance in society, and make her a subject of remark. . 


Wrought upon by considerations of this character, in conjunc- 
tion, we will charitably hope, with those of a better nature, she 
put on her shawl and bonnet and hurried to her husband’s place 
of business. Not finding him in the common work-room, she 
passed into a small apartment where the finished ware was usually 
kept, and there seated herself to await his coming. 

Very soon he came in, looking haggard and dispirited. He did 
not go to work, and Mrs. Parker thought she would watch him 
through the window in the door. While he leaned abstractedly over 
his bench, a gentleman entered, whom she recognized as a heavy 
dealer in jewelry and plate. His name was Hatten. 

“ How are you to-day, Mr. Parker ?”’ he said, pleasantly. 

“Very well, but pretty busy,” replied Parker, hurriedly. 

“T have observed you do not appear in very good spirits lately.” 

“ The fact is, I wasn’t in usual health last week,” returned the 
silversmith, with hesitation. 

“‘ How does your wife do?” resumed Hatten, carelessly. 

“ About the same.” 

“Has she had any nervous attacks recently ?’’ continued the 
jeweller, in the same tone. 

“T left her hardly able to sit up.” 

“She has them often, I understand.” 

“She averages about two a month.” 

“ That would be twenty-four attacks in a year. How bong do 
they usually last ?” 

“Three or four days—sometimes a week.” 

“ Allowing four days for each attack, she would be sick ninety- 
six days per year,” added Hatten. . 

The silversmith sighed and cast a wondering look at the jew- 
eller, while his wife experienced a strange sensation creeping over 
her, that made her feel as she had never felt before. 

“You are sometimes obliged to call medical advice probably?” 

“ She seldom gets through a nervous spell without one. Her 
doctor’s bills average about fifty dollars a year—but—but she’s 
one of the best of wiv—” 

“Don’t, Parker ; you’re the most patient man alive.” 

* Sickness cah’t be helped, sir.” 

“T know it, my friend ; but with all my income, I could not get 
along with your expenses.” 


“ But it’s always expensive to support a wife, Mr. Hatten.” 

“Not so; my wife has never made me a cent poorer; she has 
been a help to me since the day I married her, and I am confident 
that I should not be the contented, prosperous and happy man 
that I am, had I remained single. Parker, Mrs. Hatten has been 
the making of me—to employ a common yet expressive phrase.” 

“Making of you!” repeated the silversmith, without appearing 
to comprehend what he heard. 

“My excellent wife, sir, is an economist. She knows how to 
take care of her domestic affairs, and never indulges in useless 
expense. Like a true woman, she is not selfish—forgets self in 
caring for her family. If at any time during the days of our first 
struggles with the world there was any sacrifice to be made, she 
preferred to make it herself, and never appeared happier than when 
denying herself some article of comfort or convenience for me.” 

Mr. Parker leaned his head on his hands and remained silent. 

‘* Mrs. Hatten never complains, and never yet met me at the 
door with cross looks and reproaches when I returned from my 
shop. If she is ill, she strives to conceal it from my anxious eyes, 
lest it should give me uneasiness. And there is another thing I 
may justly say, viz., that she never asks me for money when she 
has reason to suppose that Iam short. In fact, to this day she 
does not obtrude her wants upon me, or say, ‘get me a new bro- 
cade or an embroidered cloak.’ Why, actually, I sometimes scold 
her for not taxing my purse and my fricndship more heavily.” 

Poor Parker pressed his forehead more tightly, but said nothing. 

“ Pardon me, friend Parker,” added Hatten, after a pause, “ but 
a wife like yours would drive me to—to—” 

“To what?” cried Parker, nervously. 

“To making BAsE BULLION !” retorted Hatten, in a low, thrill- 
ing whisper, that crept through the marrow of Parker’s bones. 

“ Sir!’ he faintly articulated, while his face grew pallid. 

His wife, meantime, was trembling with unknown excitement, 
for she had listened to words that had awakened an entirely new 
train of thought. 

Mr. Hatten gazed steadily into Parker’s eyes, and pointing to a 
half polished ewer, asked slowly : 

“ Have you sent out much of this kind of ware?” - 

Parker was astounded. For a moment his brain reeled so vio- 
lently, that a thousand incongruous objects seemed passing before 
his optics. When his vision became clear again, the piercing eyes 
of Hatten were still rivetted upon him. 

“ How many pieces have you sent out ?” repeated the jeweller, 
in the same calm, yet terribly significant voice. 

A clammy sweat stood on the silversmith’s forehead, and he suf- 
fered an agony of remorse. 

“‘ Send for an officer!’’ he said, hoarsely. ‘‘I am guilty.” 

“ And another more guilty; but I have not accused you,’ re- 
joined Hatten. “ Will you answer my question ?” 

“‘ At the proper tribunal I will answer all questions that are 
needful,” groaned the unhappy man. “ You have only todo your 
duty, and deliver me into the hands of justice. I plead guilty of 
fraud—I have robbed my employers. Now hasten for an officer. 
I swear to you I will not try to escape.” 

“Stop, stop, not so fast! Perhaps something can be done.” 

“No, no, good Hatten, I have gone too deep to be extricated. 
I have defrauded already to the amount of four hundred dollars. 
One service of plate has gone from the shop, beside one or two 
small articles ; and another is done, waiting to be called for.” 


The guilty wife heard these fearful developments with emotions 
of unspeakable terror, mingled with self-condemnation. The se- 
cret of her husband’s sudden prosperity was no longer a mystery ; 
and she realized, with feelings of overwhelming remorse, that she 
had driven him by cruel selfishness to the commission of crime. 
She saw him standing on the brink of a precipice, about to fall in- 
to irretrievable ruin, and, misguided woman, she was conscious 
that she had forced him to the dizzy verge. The tears that sprang 
to her eyes seemed to conglobe into balls of fire, and burn her 
aching temples. What a life she pictured for the future? With 
her hands clasped, she bent forward to hear what might yet be said. 

“TI think it’s not too late,” said Hatten, “to save you from dis- 
grace and the law.” 

“ You forget the work that I have sent ont.” 

“No, friend Parker, I have bought it up; it is now in my pos- 
session. I examined the service the very day yon finished it, and 
detecting the fraud, determined to avert the consequence, if possi- 
ble, for I did not wish to see an industrious and hitherto honest 
man ruined by one false step.” 

“This is kind indeed,” said Parker; ‘‘ but I have not the means 
of replacing what I have taken.” 

“T have made provision for that,” resumed Hatten. “I will 
lend you five hundred dollars with which to repair your error.” 

“ Good Heavens! what disintersstedness !” exclaimed Parker, 
bursting into tears. 

“‘T have been fortunate in business, and am abundantly able to 
lend you this trifling assistance. You can give me your note for 
the same, and it will be all right, as I shall be wanting work done 
at various times.” 

While Mr. Hatten was speaking, Mrs. Parker rushed from the 
place of her concealment, and threw herself upon her knees at his 
feet ; bowing her forehead upon his hand, she wept profusely ; she 
thanked him for what he had done, expressing her fixed determi- 
nation to imitate the noble example of his own wife. Thoroughly 
convicted of her unworthiness, Mrs. Parker did not do things by 
the halves ; but in the most humble and contrite manner, begged 
her husband to forgive the inconsistencies, follies and sinful self- 
ishness of her past life. The honest jeweller mingled his tears 
with those of his grateful friends, and experienced in that moment 
of deep feeling, a sublime reward for his generous interposition, 
whereby a repentant man was once more placed in a right position. 
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COMPANION. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 
This fine steamship 
built for the Austra- 
lian Steamship Com- 
pany’s line, is one of 
the finest boats ever 
by the New 
ork builders. She 
is remarkable for her 
capacity to and 
the style of her finish, 
it being intended to 
afford in her passage 
for twelve hundred 
people and to accom- 
modate them in the 
best manner. The 
Golden Age is a fine 
model, fitted up in a 
sumptuous style, and 
embodying a number 
of essential improve- 
ments in the accom- 
modation of stee 
passengers and in the 
construction of her en- 
gine. Her dimensions 
are remarkable in one 
int—a breadth of 
which gives am- 
ple room for between- 
eck accommodations, 
and conduces very 
greatly to the comfort 
of her passengers. She 
fis 285 feet in length, 
43 1-2 feet breadth of 
beam, has 32 fect 
depth of hold, and is 
of the tonnage of 2864 
tons. She has a beam 
engine of somewhat 
peculiar construction, : 
the diameter of whose 
cylinder is 85 inches, 
with twelve feet length of stroke. The boilers constitute the 
chief peculiarity. They are each 40 feet in length, and are fitted 
up with furnaces at each end, the smoke-funnel ascending from 
the centre. By this arrangement it is claimed that cconomy in 
both space and fuel is gained, and the truth of the proposition is 
tty clearly proved so far as regards space. The steerage is 
tted up with accommodations for six hundred passengers. The 
berths are furnished with neat mattresses and pillows ; the latter 
rendered life preserving by means of an impermeable cotton felt- 
ing. Particuiar attention is devoted to the ventilation of the 
ship. Twelve-inch ports open into the cabin, preserving a com- 
plete circulation of air, and affording eligible opportunities for 
the escape of fevers, plagues and the nuisgnecs that do afflict emi- 
grants so sorely. The saloons are pannelled in rose, satin and 
zebra woods ; upholstered in crimson and gold plush and rich 
hangings ; gilded with taste; adorned with mirrors and furnish- 
ed with the newest appliances for the pleasures of the table. 
Above each table is suspended a lamp of new construction, fix- 
ed upon a ball-and-socket joint, so as to preserve its perpendic- 
alar atall times. Altogether she is a noble specimen of American 


workmanship. 


STEAMEHIP GOLDEN AGE, OF THE NEW YORK 


THE CHAIN OF MONT BLANC, AS SEEN FROM THE BREVENT. 


VALLEY OF SWEET WATERS. 

Friday, the Sunday of the Mahomedans, is also their day of 
recreation. We are now in full spring, the season in which the 
Turks frequent the country. This is the time for their excursions 
to enjoy the day, either on the banks of the Sweet Waters of Asia 
or of Europe. The former is, however, more resorted to in the 
autumn, and the latter draws the greater crowd in the present sea- 
son. On Friday lately, the Sultan repaired there after mosque, 
as also the ladies of his harem. Many thousand caiques might 
be seen gliding along the Golden Horn, filled with the families of 
the pachas, all bound for the same destination, the Sweet Waters 
of Europe, and filled with the veiled beautics of the harem. The 
scene reminded one of the Arabian Nights, and of the brilliant 
descriptions of the East, only to be met with in the poems of 
Moore or Byron. The waters of Europe were sweet indeed last 
Friday. any thousand sweet creatures were there, spread 
about the green meadows in groups of four or five, with little 
children and young girls in their brilliant Oriental costumes. The 
valley of the Sweet Waters of Europe is at the extremity of the 
Golden Horn, where two small rivulets enter the sea, The Sul- 
tan has a kiosque on the border of these streams. The valley 
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taken of it. At any 
time but spring or au- 
tumn it is indeed bar- 


ent it is, however, in 

its full beauty and ver- 

dure. On Frida 
pe 


y it 


by 
never saw it so fall be- 
was 


riages fil 
ish ladies, and the riv- 
er was literally so full 
of caiques that you 
could not pass. 

fair natives of Arme- 
nia and Georgia were 
there spread on the 
grass, while black eu- 
nuchs on white Arabi- 
ans whirled about with 
jealous eyes, watchi 
over the property o 
their masters. The 
Turkish veil hides the 
peer part of the 
lace from view, but 
these fair Orientals 
have of late 

so completely changed the texture of this covering that you 
can well distinguish the finely chiselled nose and rosy lips be- 
neath it. I had never seen such an assemblage of Turkish la- 
dies before, or rather of ladies belonging to Turks, and had often 
thought the accounts and descriptions of Oriental beauty exag- 
gerated. They are not. If there was one there were a hundred 
young women in the highest class of beauty, with the straight 
Grecian nose, and that clear, soft, dark, almond-shaped eye. 
What eyes, and also what looks! They seemed very happy— 
seated in little groups, picnics. They had all brought their din- 
ners with them, and also sweetmeats, which they were enjoying, 
listening to the most discordant humdrum Turkish music, whic 
was being performed by parties of four or five men with a species 
of guitar, not unfrequently accompanied by a guttaral chant, 
the only excuse the ‘Turks have for singing. I am not an ad- 
mirer of Oriental minstrelsy ; they have no ear for music. What 
with these thousand damscels arrayed in every colored costume, 
Turkish soldiers, negroes on white horses, smoking ‘Turks, Arme- 
nians, Persians, Circassians, and some hundred British officers 
intermingled, some idea may be had of the brilliant scene at the 


Swect Waters on Friday.—Notes on Turkey. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 
is not more than half a 
tirely meadow, inter- 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. ~- 


“The Luck of a Joke,” a tale by Francis A. Dunivaca. 
“* Notes of Foreign Travel,” No. 22, by F. Gieason. 

Eldorado,” No. 9, by Taomas 

“A Day’s Lesson,” by Auice B. N 

“The Playmate’s Grave,” lines by Groncz 

“Think of me,” verses by Hannier L. Casts. 

Powers’s Greek Slave,” a poem by R. Guirrin Sraries. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 

We shall publish on the first of January, 1855, a new magazine, 
entitled “Greason’s Dottan Montaty Macazine;” a work 
which will contain one hundred royal octavo pages of reading mat- 
ter in each number—being more than any of the Philadelphia 
$3 magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hundred 
pages, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter yearly, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading for the 
million, and at a price which all can afford, 

GLEASON’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 
will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our best 
writers, with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and humor, and a 
miscellaneous compound of the notable events of the times in 
both hemjgpheres, forming an agreeable companion for a leisure 
moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, 
shall receive the magazine for one year. 
Subscribe early and procure the work complete. 
F. GLEASON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and ‘Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


Paristan Lapies’ Fasnion.—A basquine is very fashionable 
at this season in Paris. It is a pretty little garment which is 
worn over the body of the dress, open in front, and almost tight to 
the waist, where it forms a pretty half flounce. Those made of 


Oriental cashmere, embroidered in bright colored arabesques, have 


a charming effect. Velvet cloaks trimmed with deep lace will be 
much worn this winter, say the modes. 


“Lives oF THE Queens or EnGLanp, before the Norman 
Conquest.” —This is the title of a work of sterling worth and in 
excellent style, by Mrs. Matthew Hall, published by the well 
known house of Blanchard & Lee, Philadelphia. A valuable 
addition to every private or public library. 


Kansas anp Nesrasxa.—Phillips, Sampson & Co., of this 
city, have issucd a history of this important new territory, by 
Edward E. Hale, accompanied by an original map from the latest 
authorities. No work could he more timely, and the author’s 
mame is @ guaranrte: fur tuc excellence of the book. 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. The French Academy has offered a prize of 2000 francs for 
the best article on “‘ The Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet.” 
-+- Belle—a beautiful but useless insect, without wings, whose 
colors fade on being removed from the sunshine. 
-+ With the last trip of the steamship Atlantic, Capt. West 
made his two hundred and thirty-fifth voyage across the Atlantic. 
-+++ Many young ladies make fools of themselves by the look- 
ing-glass, and many young men by the wine-glass. 
. ++. We learn with regret that the London Diog has stopped. 
Punch will now have the fun of the metropolis all to himself. 
-+++ Post-Master General Campbell and Secretary McClelland, 
of the Interior Department, lately visited Boston together. 
-+++ Lucy Stone has been flourishing lately in the city of 
“Brotherly Love,” to the horror of the broad-brimmed fraternity. 
-++- It is said that the scandal-loving world will be disappoint- 
ed in the forthcoming memoirs of George Sand. 
-+- Cold weather is coming on apace; great-coats, mittens 
and furs are already the order of the day in this region. 
+e» [tis with our time, as with our estates, a good husbanding 
makes 8 little go a great way. 


ing on upon the fearful contest raging there. 

-++. Jenny Lind lately wrote to a Boston friend that it was not 
improbable that she should again visit America. 

-+++ Florence, the successfal delineator of Irish characters, is 
performing a profitable engagement among the western theatres. 

-++ Business has been very dull in New York city of late, a 
subject of very general remark and curious comment. 


THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

While matters of more startling interest, and of more immediate 
import, are enacting about us, and engaging our attention and 
sympathies, there is a band of hardy, gallant spirits conducting 
the objects of exploration and search amid those fearful polar re- 
gions that seemed wedded to darkness and the frost-king. It is 
difficult to realize a more noble philanthropy than that which actu- 
ates Dr. Kane and his followers, and Mr. Grinnell, their generous 
patron, as it regards their present search for the lost voyagers, 
Sir John Franklin and his men. 

A letter from Dr. Hayes, one of the second Grinnell expedition 
in search of Sir John Franklin, has been received, dated the 20th 
of July, 1853, at Proven, one of the most northerly Danish settle- 
ments on the Greenland coast. The expedition was just about to 
start on its exploration. Most active preparations had been made 
for the search, which would begin at the point where the vessels 
could not penetrate further on account of the ice. A boat and 
sleighing party were to conduct the search. The great object of 
this expedition would be to pave the way for future operations in 
the spring. For this purpose they carry with them a stock of pro- 
visions, consisting of pemican, preserved meats, meat biscuit, etc., 
with a few luxuries, to be left at different points on the way. The 
boat, “‘ The Forlorn Hope,” for so she is called, is so constructed 
as to propel either on ice or water—on ice by eight men operating 
against wooden bars lashed athwart the boat, while the doctor will 
lead off in advance to explore the track. The stern is covered 
with an India rubber cloth tent, to serve as a protection by night 
and cooking apartment by day. 

Having arrived at the termination of their journey, leaving the 
Forlorn Hope and provisions to the mercy of the wolves and bears, 
they will return to the brig on foot, in tlie darkness of the polar 
night, guided by their compass and the stars. This is probably 
the last intelligence which will be received from the expedition till 
the arrival of the Advance at New York, next month, where she 
is expected. Should she fail to reach port within that time, it 
will probably be because Capt. Kane had determined to continue 
his researches in the Arctic regions for another season. May suc- 
cess attend the arduous labors of these people—thcir self-sacrificing 
spirit is the truest of heroism ! 


> 


ANOTHER GREAT TREE IN CALIFORNIA- 

At a late meeting of the Boston Natural History Society, Dr. 
Ayres furnished the following items derived from Dr. Bigelow, 
of San Francisco, relative to another huge tree in that region. 
The tree lies on the ground, having fallen many years since. 
From the base to the point where it is broken off it is found to 
be three hundred and ten feet ; all beyond this was burned, prob- 
ably by the Indians, but fragments lie scattered along to the dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty feet, and from the size of these frag- 
ments, Dr. Bigelow feels confident that the tree must have been 
five hundred feet high. At the base it is, by computation, one 
hundred and ten feet in circumference ; and at the end of three 


hundred and ten feet, it is by measurement forty feet in circum- 
ference. This is almost as much beyond, in size, the great tree 
which has attracted so much notice, as that is beyond trees of 
common size. Dr. Abbott remarked that Dr. Pickering has seen 
trees in California as remarkable for their slenderness as well as 
for height. Hehas seen one three hundred and ten feet high, 
measuring only nine feet in diameter at the base, and at the brok- 
en extremity only nine inches. 


New Army Drityi.—A West Point correspondent of the N. 
Y. Tribune says that a military board has perfected a new drill for 
the infantry, and especially the light infantry. As soon as the Ca- 
dets have mastered it, it will be introduced into the army. The 
drill is identical with the one which originated in France many 
years ago under the name of Chasseurs de Vincennes, originally 
Chasseurs d’ Orleans, which the Duke d’Orleans and his chosen tac- 


titians invented and introduced. Its superiority to anything 
known or used has been admitted by all the military powers of 
Europe, and earned for it a wide celebrity. An intelligent officer 
of a militia company may easily master the drill in a fortnight, 
and, in turn, instruct his command. 


Tue Dirrerence.—The Springfield Republican, in comment- 


ing upon the two great events which now occupy the attention of 
the people and the press, well observes: “The whole civilized 
world is thrown into anguish by the loss of two hundred and 
fifty lives by an accident at sea. Yet it receives, with more of 
rejoicing than sadness, the intelligence that thirty thousand men 
have perished in fighting on the shores of the Black Sea. Such 
are the incongruities of civilization and of enlightened education 
in this age.” 

Tus Cuicaco Tunner.—The iron tunnel under the river at 
Chicago is at last in a fair way of being built. On the 18th ult. 
the city council concluded a contract with the American tunnel 
eompany for its construction within a period of one year and 
eighty days from that time, 
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A creat Faru.—The Richmond Dispatch speaks of a visit 
to a somewhat celebrated farm on James River, Curl’s Neck. 
The proprietor harvested about forty thousand bushels of wheat, 
and will have for sale fifteen hundred barrels of corn. 


Lapy CrerK on Mississirr: Sreamer.—The St. Louis 
Republican mentions that there is one feature about the Lllinois 
Belle of peculiar attractiveness—a lady clerk. 


Queer Custom.—In Japan what a guest leaves on his plate 
is wrapped in a piece of paper and given him to carry away. 


PRINTING ON GLASS. 

Mr. Whipple, of Boston, has patented a method of engraving 
or printing on glass, which opens up a wide field for mechanical 
industry and ornamental taste by reproducing rapidly and cheap- 
ly on the surface of glass vessels of any usual form, or even up- 
on ordinary window glass, any device desired. Measures are now 
in progress to establish a manufactory for the production of glass 
ware thus ornamented, in competition with the imperfect and fee- 
ble engraving heretofore only prepared by a tedious process of 
grinding dexterously upon a revolving stone. Like the old pro- 
cess, this method of engraving is purely mechanical, no acid or 
other corroding agent being employed, except in the preparation 
of the patterns. 
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Aw American Newspaper 1x Paris.—A weekly journal in 
the English language, to be called the American, is to be started 
in Paris, by Mr. C. L. Fleischman, formerly employed in the Pa- 
tent Office, at Washington. It is to be conducted in the Amer- 
ican style, and will be devoted to the record of such matters as 
will be of interest in this country. 


Goov.—Paganini, being once asked who he considered the 
first violinist in the world, answered ; “I don’t know who is the 
first; Lipinsky is the second.” 


MARRIAGES. 


Catheart to Miss Catharine 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Al di 
O'Buliivan. 
By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William Egin to Miss Caroline M. And 
non Kev. Mr. Miner, Dr. Dana N. Moore to Mrs. Sylvia K. Mudgett, both of 
fax. 


By Rev. Mr. Cox, Mr. Swan Benson to Miss Ann Mary Arbery, both of 
North Bridgewater. 
Rev. W. Williams to Miss Annah T. Draper, of 

ymouth, N. H. 

By Rev. Mr. Gray, Mr. Charles H. Isburgh to Miss M. Louisa Treadwell. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Flint, Mr. Henry Harrington to Miss Jane 
Cook, both of Lowell. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Isaac Warren Danforth to Miss Eliza Hastings. 
— Salem, by Kev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. James G. Tiplady to Miss Charlotte 

rrett. 

At South Abington, by Rev. Mr. Horton, Mr. Edmund P. Norcross, of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Sarah H. Dermott, of Abington. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Maltby, James Brown, Esq. to Miss Eliza W. 
Brown. 

At Marblehead, Mr. Mark B. Markham to Miss Anna M. Reed, both of this 
city; Mr. David R. Pierce, 2d, to Misa Elizabeth Sandwich. 

At Staten Island, by Rev. Mr. Maison, Mr. John Keyser to Miss Anna M. 
Bolander, all of New York. 

At Milford, Otsego Co., N. Y., by Rev. Mr. Goodman, Mr. William Ayres, of 
Fly Creek, to Miss Elizabeth Campbell, of Toddville. 


DEATHS. 


In this eity, Miss Margaret A. Davin, 16; Mrs. Elizabeth Bradley, 57; Ca- 
led Reed, Esq. 57: Artemas Simonds, Esq., 60; Mr. Joseph L. Worthington, 
28; Mrs. H»:.iet Whipple, 43; Mrs. Elizabeth Bradley, 57; Miss Sarah Gibson 
Gardiner, 31; Widow Caroline Prince, 0. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Almira C.. wife of Mr. John Doane, Jr., 24. 

At Roxbury, Thacher Sweat, Esq., 30. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Kebecea J. Savage, 34. 

At Somerville, Mr. James Keating, formerly of South Boston, 40. 

At Dorchester, Widow Hannah Lewis, 92. 

At Watertown, Franklin H., twin son of Mr. Hiram and Mrs. Eliza Cooper, 
aged 19 years 2 months. 

At East Weymouth, Mrs. Betsey Bates Tufts, 66. 

At Salem, Mrs. Susan Dale. 87; Widow Mary Herrick, 86. 

At Beverly, Capt. Edward Kilham, 47. 

At Marblehead, Widow Rebecca Stacy. 67. 

At Newton Lower Falls, Mr. Thomas Hunt. of Boston, 54. 

At Harvard, Mrs. Mary. widow of the late Jonathan Sawyer, 82. 

At North Keading. Widow Mehitable Kendar, late of Salem, 76. 

At Springfield, Mrs. Mary, widow of Gen. Jacob Bliss, 89. 

At Hampstead, N. H.. Miss Harriet N. Ward, 31. 

At Hollis, N. H., Dr. William Hale, 92. 

At Epping. N. H., Mrs. Ruth, widow of the late Lieut. John Shaw, 91. 

At Hartland, Vt., Maj. Edmund Freeman, 90. He was in the war of the 
revolution, and in that of 1812. 

At Thomaston, Me., Widow Lucy F. K. Thatcher, daughter of Gen. Henry 
Knox, of the revolutionary army, 78. 

At Cineinnati, Mr. Harvey M. Morse, formerly of Boston, 38. 
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The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
,% weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 
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-+++ Professor Morse, of magnetic telegraphic fame, we observe, re 
has been nominated for Congress from Poughkeepsie. Pabiiened every by 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SUNRISE. 


BY CHARLES MORRIS. 


Now the sun, from darkness springing, 
Rises on the wings of morn; 

Blushes red, while birds are singing 
Praises of his glowing form, 

Fiercest darts of burning light, 

He strikes to the soul of night. 


Snowy clouds refiect his blushing, 
Opening roses catch the hue; 
Streams of golden glory gushing, 
Flood the wide empyreal blue. 
Gentle dawn! thou'rt dear to me 

As the blossom to the tree. 


Soon the crimson veil, upraising, 
Gives to view the red, ripe sun; 
Beauty lives beyond all praising; 
Nature’s task is bravely done. 
Beauty does sweet nature robe, 
As a Christian clothed in hope. 


Now the crimson glow is fading, 
As the beauteous dolphin dies. 
Colors rich are constant changing, 
On the palette of the skies. 

As the fair Aurora smiles, 
My soul leaps to meet her wiles. 


Soft the pale sunbeams stream o’er me, 
Blessing, in their living glow, 

Nature dances in the glory, 
All is bright above, below ; 

Life rides on the waves of light, 

Death shrinks back mid gloom and night. 


+ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ELDORADO. 
No. VIII. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


AFTER 60 many abortive attempts to reach the Golden Empire, 
the ardor of research greatly abated. No expeditions, composed 
of considerable numbers, have since embarked in the enterprise, 
but from time to time, for the century succeeding Raleigh’s last 
attempt, private expeditions were undertaken and encouraged by 
provincial governors, and several hundred persons perished miser- 
ably in those fruitless endeavors. 

The adventure we are now about to record was of an entirely 
different character, in respect to its objects and the means em- 
ployed, but it occupied the same field of action and called into 
exercise the same qualities of courage and endurance. 

In 1735 the French Academy of Science made arrangements 
for sending out two commissions of learned men to different and 
distant parts of the world to make measurements with a view to 
determining the dimensions and figure of the Earth. The great 
astronomer Sir Isaac Newton had deduced from theory and ven- 
tured to maintain that the Earth was not a perfect globe, but a 
spheroid, that is, a globe, flattened at the poles. For a long time 
after Newton’s splendid discoveries in astronomy, a degree of na- 
tional jealousy prevented the French philosophers from accepting 
his conclusions, and they were not displeased to find, when they 
could, facts opposed to them. Now there were some supposed 
facts which were incompatible with this idea of Newton’s, that the 
Earth was flattened at the poles. The point was capable of being 
demonstrated by measurements with instruments on the surface, 
for if his theory was true, a degree of Latitude would be longer 
in the northern parts of the globe, than in the regions about the 
Equator. 

We must not allow our story to become a scientific essay, and 
yet we should like to give our readers, if we could, some idea of 
the principle on which this process, which is called the measure- 
ment of an arc of the meridian, was expected to show the magni- 
tude and form of the earth. We all know that Latitude means 
the position of places north or south of one another, and is deter- 
mined by reference to the North or Pole-star. A person south of 
the Equator would not see the Pole-star at all. One at the Equa- 
tor, looking at the Pole-star, would sce it, if no intervening object 
prevented, in the horizon. Advancing northward, he would see 
it apparently rise and advance toward him. As he proceeded it 
would continue to rise. When he had traversed half the distance 
to the pole, he would see the Pole-star about as we sec it in Bos- 
ton, that is nearly midway between the horizon and the zenith ; 
and when he had reached the pole, he would see the Pole-star di- 
rectly over his head. Dividing the quarter circle, which the star 
has moved through, into 90 parts, we say, when the star has as- 
cended one-nineticth part, that the observer has travelled over one 

degree of Latitude. When the observer has reached Boston, he 
has passed over somewhat more than 42 degrees and when he has 
reached the North-pole, 90 degrees of latitude. Thus we measure 
our latitude over the Earth’s surface by reference to a circle in 
the heavens, and because the portions into which we divide that 
circle are equal, we infer that the portions of the earth’s surface 
which correspond to them are equal. This would be true if the 

were a perfect globe, but if the earth be a spheroid, as New- 

s theory requires it to be, it would not be true ; for that portion 

of the Earth’s surface which is flattened will have less curvature 
than that which is not so, and less still than that portion which is 
protuberant. The degrees of least curvature will be longest, and 
those of greatest curvature shortest. That is, one would have to 
travel farther on the flattened part of the earth, to see any differ- 


ence in the position of the North star, than in those parts where 
the curvature is greater. So a degree of Latitude near the pole, 
if determined by the position of the North-star, would be found 
by actual measurement, to be longer than one similarly determin- 
ed at the Equator. It was to ascertain whether the fact was 
so that the two scientific expeditions were sent out. 


The party which was sent to the Northern regions, travelled 
over snow and ice, stumps and morasses, to the Arctic circle, and 
fixed their station at Tornea in Lapland. The frozen surface of 
the river afforded them a convenient level for fixing what is called 
by surveyors, the base line. The cold was so intense that the 
glass froze to the mouth, when they drank, and the metallic meas- 
uring rod to the hand. In spite however of perils and discom- 
forts they persevered in their task and brought back careful meas- 
urements of Latitude 66 North, to be compared with those made 
by the other party at the Equator, whose movements we propose 
more particularly to follow. 

Before we take leave of the northern Commissioners however, 
we will mention another method they took of demonstrating tho 
same fact. If the Earth be depressed at the poles, it must follow 
that bodies will weigh heavier there, both because they are nearer 
the centre of the earth, and because they are acted upon by the 
attraction of a larger mass of matter. But how could they test 
this fact when all weights would be increased alike—the pound of 
feathers and the pound of lead? So they devised the spiral- 
spring balance, determining weight by the degree to which a sub- 
stance would stretch a spiral spring ; and by that method found 
that a lump of lead that weighed a pound in Paris, weighed 
somewhat more than a pound in Latitude 66 N. 


The Commissioners who were sent to the Equatorial regions 
were Messrs. Bouguer, La Condamine and Godin, the last of whom 
was accompanied by his wife. Two Spanish officers, Messrs. 
Juan and De Ulloa joined the commission. The party arrived at 
Quito in June 1736, about two hundred years after Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro started from the same place in his search for Eldorado. In 
the interval the country had become nominally Christian. The 
city was the seat of a Bishopric, an Audience Royal and other 
courts of justice, contained many churches and convents and two 
colleges. But the population was almost entirely composed of 
Indians, who lived in a manner but very little different from their 
ancestors at the time of the conquest. Cuenca was the place 
next in importance to the capital and there or in its neighborhood 
the chief labors of the commission were transacted. ‘They were 
conducted under difficulties as great as those of their colleagues 
in the frozen regions of the North, but of a different sort. The 
inhabitants of the country were jealous of the French commis- 
sioners and supposed them to be either heretics or sorcerers, and to 
have come in search of gold mines. Even persons connected 
with the administration employed themselves in stirring up the 
minds of the people, till at last, in a riotous assemblage at a 
Bull-fight, the surgeon of the French Commissioners was killed. 
After tedious and troublesome legal proceedings, the perpetrators 
were let off with a nominal punishment. Notwithstanding every 
difficulty, the Commissioners completed their work in a satisfac- 
tory manner, spending in all eight years in the task, including the 
voyages out and home. 

The Commissioners who had made the Northern measurements 
reported the length of the degree at 66 N. Latitude to be 57.422 
toises, Messrs. Bouguer and La Condamine, the Equatorial degree 
56.753 toises, showing a difference of 669 toises, or 4389 3-4 feet. 
The difference as corrected by later measurements, is stated by 
recent authoritics at 3662 English feet; by which amount the 
Northern degree exceeds the Southern. 

His scientific labors having been finished, La Condamine con- 
ceived the idea of returning home by way of the Amazon river, 
though difficulties attended the project which we who live ina 
land of mighty rivers traversed by steamboats, can hardly imagine. 
The only means of navigating the upper waters of the river was 
by rafts or canoes, the latter capable of containing but one or two 
persons besides a crew of seven or eight boatmen. The only per- 
sons who were in the habit of passing up and down the river were 
the Jesuit missionaries, who made their periodical visits to their 
stations along its banks. A young Spanish gentleman, Don Pedro 
Maldonado, who at first eagerly caught at the idea of accompa- 
nying the French philosopher on his homeward route, by way of 
the river, was almost discouraged by the dissuasives urged by his 
family and friends, and seemed inclined to withdraw from the en- 
terprise ; so dangerous was the untried route esteemed. It was 
however at length resolved that they should hazard the adven- 
ture, and a place of rendezvous was appointed at a village on the 
river. On the 4th of July 1743, La Condamine commenced his 
descent of one of the streams, which flow into the great river of 
the Amazons. The stream was too precipitous in its descent to be 
navigated by boats of any kind, and the only method used was 
by rafts. These are made of a light kind of wood or rather cane, 
similar to the bamboo, the single pieces of which are fastened to- 
gether by rushes in such a manner that they yield to every shock 
of moderate violence and consequently are not subject to be 
separated even by the strongest. On such a conveyance the 
French philosopher glided down the stream of the Chuchunga, 
occasionally stopping on its banks, for a day or two at a time, to 
allow the waters to abate and admit of passing a dangerous rap- 
id more safely, and sometimes getting fast on the shallows, and 
requiring to be drawn off by ropes by the Indian boatmen. It 
was not till the 19th of July that he entered the main river at 
Laguna, where he found his friend Maldonado, who had been 
waiting for him some weeks. 

On the 23d of July, 1743, they embarked in two canoes of 42 
and 44 feet long, gach formed out of one single trunk of a tree, 
and each provided #ith a crew of cight rowers. They continued 
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their course, night and day, in hopes to reach, before their depar- 
ture, the brigantines of the missionaries, in which they used to 
send, once a year, to Para, the cacao which they collected in their 
missions, and for which they got in return supplies of European 
articles of necessity. 

On the 25th of July La Condamine and his companion passed 
the village of a tribe of Indians lately brought under subjection, 
and in all the wildness of savage life; on the 27th they reached 
another more advanced in civilization, yet not so far as to have 
abandoned their savage practices of artificially flattening their 
heads and elongating their ears. The Ist August they landed at 
a missionary station, where they found numerous Indians assem- 
bled ; and some tribes so entirely barbarous as to be destitute of 
clothing, for either sex. ‘ There are in the interior,” the narra- 
tion goes on to say, “some tribes which devour the prisoners 
taken in war, but there are none such on the banks of the river.” 

After leaving this station they sailed day and night, equal to 
seven or eight days’ journey, without seeing any habitation. On 
the 5th August, they arrived at the first of the Portuguese mission- 
ary stations, where they procured larger and more commodious 
boats than those in which they had advanced hitherto. Here they 
began to sce the first signs of the benefits of access to European 
scurces of supply, by means of the vessel which went every year 
from Para to Lisbon. They tarried six days at the last of the 
missionary stations, and again made a change of boats and of In- 
dian crews. On the 28th August, being yet six hundred miles 
from the sea, they perceived the ebb and flow of the tide. 

On the 19th September, they arrived at Para, which La Conda- 
mine describes as a great and beautiful city, built of stone and 
enjoying a commerce with Lisbon, which made it flourishing and 
increasing. He observes “It is perhaps the only European set- 
tlement where silver does not pass for money ; the whole curren- 
cy being Cocoa.” He adds in a note “ Specie currency has been 
since introduced.” 

The Portuguese authorities received the philosophers with all 
the civilities and hospitalities duc to persons honored with the 
special protection and countenance of two great nations, France 
and Spain. The cannon were fired and the soldiers of the garri- 
son with the Governor of the province at their head, turned out 
to receive them. The Governor had received orders from the 
home government to pay all their expenses and to fi h them 
everything requisite for their comfort and assistance in their re- 
searches. La Condamine remained three months at Para, and 
then, declining the urgent request of the Governor to embark in 
a Portuguese vessel for home by way of Lisbon, he embarked in 
a boat, rowed by 22 Indians, under the command of a Portuguese 
officer to coast along the shores of the continent to the French 
colony of Cayenne. 

The city of Para, from whence he embarked, is not situated 
upon the Amazon river, but upon what is called the river of Pa- 
ra, which branches off from the Amazon, near its mouth and dis- 
charges itself into the sea at a distance of more than 100 miles 
east of the Amazon. The intervening land is an island called 
Joanes, along the coast of which La Condamine and his party 
steered, till they came to the place where the Amazon river dis- 
charges into the sea that vast bulk of waters which has been 
swelled by the contributions of numerous tributaries, throughout 
a course of more than 4000 miles in length. It here meets the 
current which ruus along the north-eastern coast of Brazil and 
gives rise to that phenomenon which is called by the Indians 
Pororoca. The river and the current having both great rapidity, 
and meeting nearly at right angles, come into contact with great 
violence, and raise a mountain of water to the height of 180 feet. 
The shock is so dreadful that it makes all the neighboring islands 
tremble, and fishermen and navigators fly from it in the utmost 
terror. The river and the ocean appear to contend for the empire 
of the waves. But they seem to come to a compromise, for the 
sea-current continues its way along the coast of Guiana to the 
island of Trinidad, while the current of the river is still observa- 
ble in the ocean at a distance of 500 miles from the shore. 

La Condamine passed this place of meeting in safety by wait- 
ing for a favorable course of tides, crossing the Amazon at its 
mouth, steering north; and after many delays caused by the tim- 
idity and bad seamanship of his Indian crew, arrived at last 
safe at Cayenne, the 26th February, 1744, having been almost 
two months on his passage from Para, a distance which he avers 
a French officer and crew, two years after him, accomplished in 
six days. La Condamine was received with all possible distine- 
tion at Cayenne, and in due time, found passage home to France, 
where he arrived 25th February, 1745. 
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ALL THE WAY TO KANSAS, 

Here they go—there they go—singly, in groups, in throngs, all 
the way to Le. Sturdy young men wh great hope in heart, 
and scant purse in poe are on the way thither, perhaps to 
become prominent pi of a new State. € see the first rudo 
cabins with chinks for windows, and roaring fires inside, in Kan- 
sas. A babe or two—perhaps an old grandmother knittin 
rosy-cheeked wife getting the substantial meal. We behold little 
clearings here and there, fields of waving grain and corn. Pres- 
ently the young fruit trees in bearing, little school-houses full of 

m-like hives. Like magic, beautiful cottages dot the roadsides ; 
court-houses spring up, t habitations with imposing fronts 
rear their ambitious heights in city thoroughfares. Next come 
palaces wherein learning sits with regal front, none to dispute his 
might and pre-eminence, Beautiful eqnipages roll along the 
sightly vistas of grand streets. Men with nobility of port and 
brow (those wee infants of now) pass and re-pass; lovely women 
look from their windows, and lounging idlers hang on the marble 
steps of hotels.—Olive Branch. 


Be a pattern to others, and then all will go well ; for as a whole 
city is infected by the licentious passions and vices of great men, 
so it is likewiee reformed by their moderation.—Cieero. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Lerutze, already celebrated for his historical paintings, has been 
two years at work on a painting for the gallery of David Leavitt, 
Esq., for which he is to receive $10,000. It is just finished. The 
subject is “‘ Washington at Monmouth,” and the artist has pro- 
duced a work which will add to his well-earned reputation. —— It 
is stated that Mr. Finney, a dentist, late of Alexandria, found a 
stuffed tooth in a mummy, and several teeth in other mummies 
which bore the marks of filing. —— The Panama railroad has 
been finally completed to the summit, to which the cars are now 
running, leaving only cight miles of mule carriage, over a road 
which has been put in much better repair by the company, so that 
it can be easily traversed in about three hours. —— Sawdust pills 
would effectually cure many of the: diseases with which mankind 
are afflicted, if every individual would but make his own saw- 
dust. —— A “telegraph wagon” is used in the army in Turkey. 
It is formed of a large coil of gutta percha covered copper wire, 
attached to a self-acting plough, which buries the wire a few inches 
below the surface of the ground. On changing quarters, the wire 
is dug up and again used. —— The apple crop in Western New 
York is a large one this year. One man near Rochester has 
shipped twenty thousand barrels to the eastern and southern 
markets. —— Billy Bowlegs says it is out of the question for him 
to leave Florida ; he must remain and die there. He will injure 
no one, if they will let him alone; but if attacked, will fight till 
he dies. He has now but about two hundred warriors left. ——A 
watch was lately sent by mail from Pensacola, Florida, to Bangor, 
Maine, to be repaired and sent back again byjgjhe same convey- 
ance; and the whole expense was $5 60 less than the price asked 
for the same repairs at Pensacola. —— The Vermont hay crop is 
very large this year; and in consequence of the partial failure of 
the crop in Europe, the prices are high. —— William Walker, 
Esq., of London, has bequeathed one thousand pounds to the 
poor of his native city, Perth, to be expended in blankets, coals 
and oatmeal, in the month of November in every year. Wil- 
liam H. West, of Chicopee, has taken from nine swarms of bees 
one hundred and ninety pounds of honey this season, besides leav- 
ing a winter’s supply for the bees. —— Alexander Von Humboldt 
lately celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday. The illustrious philos- 
opher is in the enjoyment of full bodily health and intellectual 
vigor. —— For the quarter which ended on the 30th September 
last, the Baltimore post-office yielded to the government a balance 
of $24,029 60.—— There are living in Middleboro’, Massachu- 
setts, a mother and three daughters, whose average weight is two 
hundred and twenty-two and three-fourths pounds. Two 
specimens of the American ostrich~male and female—were re- 
cently killed near Fort des Moines, Iowa. They are described as 
four and a half feet long, and five feet in height, with bills six 
inches long, straight and very sharp. They resemble in most 
points the ostrich of Africa. —— The locomotive presented by our 
government to the emperor of Japan is one-fourth the usual size, 
and runs on a circular track, and carries one passenger car. A 
few days since, a young lady, of Oldham county, Kentucky, in 
her ordinary health (perfectly well, the family say), rode two miles 
to a physician and had a tooth extracted. Almost immediately a 
paralysis on one side of the body occurred, then stupor, and death 
followed in a few hours. She had not inhaled chloroform or any- 
thing of that kind. —— A quarry of beautiful marble has been 
opened about twelve miles from the Mormon capital in Utah, re- 
sembling very nearly that found in Berkshire county in this 
State. —— Touching the power of conscience, the North Bridg- 
water Gazette says : ‘One day last week, the widow of one of the 
Irishmen who died in this town, of cholera, handed Mr. S. A. Hay- 
ward two dollars, with the remark that her husband took it from 
him wrongfully, and enjoined her before his death to restore it 
to him again.”” —— The old stone mill lot in Newport, R. I., has 
been secured for a public park. The citizens have subscribed five 
thousand dollars, which, with the ten thousand dollars legacy from 
Judah Touro, for that object, makes up the requisite sum. 


+ 


Novet Kinp or Cistern.—There is nothing like a life in 
California to brighten the intellect and teach one to turn every- 
thing to account. In San Francisco, a few weeks since, the hulk 
of an old vessel was discovered beneath the surface of one of 
the principal streets, and after some cogitation it was decided to 
convert it into a huge cistern or reservoir for the reception of 
water. Théhought was no sooner conceived than executed, and 
the fire department turned out in high glee to fill it from the bay. 


Epvucationat.—The State of Michigan has the honor of being 
the first State in the Union, if not in the world, which offers to 
the student from all portions of America, a complete collegiate 
course of medical instruction free of charge. The college is in 
Ann Arbor, where seven professors are on duty, and the course 
of study is said to be comprehensive and thorough. 


Cunrovs.—A live toad, in a torpid state, was recently dug 
out of “hard pan,” at Rusland, Vt., some fifteen feet below the 
surface, where he must have reposed for centuries. On being laid 
upon the grass he soon revived, and hopped off to give the 
worms and bugs of the nineteenth century a specimen of ante- 
diluvian skill in “snapping them up,” : 


Procress or Tae AGe.—The Connecticut clock makers are 
just now said to. be filling large orders for China and Japan. 
That is the regular process of American civilization in foreign 
parts—“ clocks” first, and then “ newspapers.” 


Sonoois.—According to the conus of 1850, there were at 
that time, 4,000,000 children at school in the United States. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Thanksgiving in New Hampshire has been appointed Nov. 30. 

The Supreme Court of Vermont has just sustained the consti- 
tutionality of the liquor law of that State, it having been assailed 
on the ground of its submission to the people. 


Eighteen thousand people in the city of New York live under 

und—that is to say, in cellars, vaults and holes. So the Rev. 

Mir. Cuyler tells us, and his information is derived from actual in- 
vestigation. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 3d, a drover attempted to drive over nine 
hundred sheep across the Susquehanna river at Liverpool, Perry 
county, Pa., all of which, except about two hundred, were 
drowned. 


A firm in the wholesale China and glass business, in New York, 
sold during the past six months one thousand dozen spittoons. To 
borrow a joke from the Mirror, the purchasers may now expect to 
rate as gentlemen. 

It’s the little troubles that wear the heart out. It is casier to 
throw a bomb-shell a mile than a feather—even with artillery. 
Forty little debts of one dollar each will cause you more troub! 
and dunning than one big one of a thousand. 

The iron tunnel under the river at Chicago is at last in a fair 
way of being built. On the 11th Oct. the city council concluded 
a contract with the American tunnel company, for its construc- 
tion within a period of one year and sixty days from that time. 


A letter has been received from Fort Brown, on the Rio Grande, 
(opposite Matamoras, Mexico), stating that Major Lee, of the 
eighth infantry, of the United States army, was, not long since, 
killed while on his way from Ringgold Barracks to the Presidio. 

On Saturday night, September 16th, says the Holmesville, 
Miss., Southron, Wm. Franklin Carr, of that county, shot dead, 
in cold blood, his aged father, Wm. Carr, without the slightest 
provocation, and then made his escape. 


The Traveller gives some statistics of the ‘ Mediterranean 
fruit trade of Boston,” showing the importation of “articles in 
this line” at this port. Among the fruit is enumerated lead, 
brimstone, olive oil, rags, sumac and wool. Very indigestible 
Sruit this. 


The total vote of the city of Cincinnati (county not included) 
at the recent election was over seventeen thousand. This is a 
larger vote by several thousands than was ever cast in Boston, 
— we have upwards of twenty thousands upon our voting 
ists. 

A bear weighing three hundred and fifty pounds was caught by 
Mr. Stillman Foss, of Thorntorn, New Hampshire, on Sunday, 
Oct. 6th. These bears have been more than usually numerous 
the present season—probably driven to the haunts of civilization 
by the drought, in order to obtain food. 

We have to announce the decease of the promising young actor, 
George H. Finn, who for several years past has been a member 
of the stock company at the Boston Museum. He was the sec- 
ond son of the world-renowned comedian, Finn, whose death, by 
the burning of the ill-fated-steamer Lexington, threw a gloom over 
the entire community. 


Foreign Items. 


The original manuscript of Gray’s Elegy was lately sold in 
England for £100. 

A regular manufacture of Egyptian antiquities goes on at Bir- 
mingham. ‘They are exported to the banks of the Nile, and sold 
at a profit by the Arabs to incautious travellers. 


At the burning of the theatre in Boulogne, the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, who happened to be in the vicinity, hastened to the 
spot, and for two hours directed the proceedings to stay the 
conflagration. 

The Russian journals announce that the celebrated aquatic 
plant, from the river of the Amazons, the Victoria Regia, has 
commenced flowering in the hothouses of the imperial botanic 
gardens of St. Petersburg. 


A letter dated Hong Kong, August 6, says that the insurgents 
are now casting guns at Fat-Shen for the purpose of attacking 
Canton in carnest, and when they commence the end is already 
anticipated, that is, the fall of the place. 


A Madrid correspondent describing the interest the poorer 
classes take in a bull fight, says that lately a man actually cut 
off his wife’s hair while she was asleep, and sold it in order to 
raise money for the purpose of seeing the fight. 

It is said that the scientific men of France are at present spec- 
ulating on a recent instance of a young man brought to life after 
being frozen eleven months on the Alps. The blood of a living 
man was infused into the veins of the frozen youth, and he 
moved and spoke. 

A letter from Berne, Switzerland, says that another ascent of 
Mont Blane, the third this season, was successfully made on the 
2ist of August, by a Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, the latter being 
(since M’lle d’Angeville, in 1838), the first lady that has ventured 
on this very trying expedition. 

The government of Brazil is considering a bill for the opening 
of the Amazon to all nations, and it has bought back the exclu- 
sive privilege which it granted some years ago to some of its 
citizens. It pays $55,000 per year for twenty years to get it back. 
It is now thought the bill will pass this session. 

It is said that the extensive excavations which have been pur- 
sued for some time in Sicily, by Prince Elia, in search of antiqui- 
ties, have recently revealed a vast submarine aqueduct between 
Syracuse and the island of Ortygia, which it is supposed will 
throw some light on the classic story of the loves of thusa. 

A tremendous tornado visited a tract of land in the 
Monrbhunge district, British India, about the end of May, b 
which seven villages and many hundred lives were destroyed. 
The hurricane was preceded by a vivid flash of lightning, 
which ignited the trees, and a general conflagration was the 
consequence. 

Workmen have been employed in decorating and fitting up 
the apartments at Windsor Castle, occupied ten years ago by the 
Emperor of all the Russias, for the reception of Napoleon III., 
Emperor of the French, who it is said will visit o- jesty 


at Windsor during the present year, to be installed a knight of 
the Garter. 
In September last, a box of fulminating m was found 


buried beneath the track of the railroad between Lille and Tour- 
nal, in France. The mercury, which possesses an explosive 
force thirty times stronger than gunpowder, was connected with a 
wire which extended a long ways beneath the sand. The appa- 
ratus was without doubt intended by the agency of electricity to 
blew up and destroy a train of cars. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Opportunity is rare, and a wise man will never let it go 
by him.—Bayard Taylor. 

*++** The friendships of the world are oft confederacies in vice, 
or leagues of pleasure.— Addison. 


.... As there is much beast and some devil in man, so is 
there some angel and some God in him.—S. 7. Coleridge. 


..-. Of what use are forms, secing that at times they are 
empty? Of the same use as barrels, which at times are empty 
too.— Hare. 


.... There is nothing that wears out a fine face like the vigils 
of the card-table, and those cutting passions which naturally at- 
tend them.—Steele. 

.-+. He that prolongs his meals, and sacrifices his time as 
well as his other conveniences, to his luxury, how quickly does he 
outset his pleasure !—, 

.... Something like home that is not home, like alone that is 
not alone, is to be wished, and only found in a friend, or in his, 
house.—Sir William Temple. 

.... We should manage our fortune as we do our health—en- 
joy it when good, be patient when it is bad, and never apply vio- 
Teat remedies except in an extreme necessity.—La Rochefoucauld. 

.... One great reason why men practise generosity so little in 
the world is, their finding so little there : roman | is catching ; 
and if so many escape it, it is in a great degree from the same 
reason that countrymen escape the small-pox—because they meet 
no one to give it them.—Grerille. 


Joker's Budget. 


If dress makes the man, what does the tailor make? From 


ten to twenty dollars profit, perhaps. 


“T have not loved lightly,” as the man said when he married 
a widow weighing three hundred pounds. 


Courting two girls at once may be very pleasant business, if 
one of them does not find it out. In that case one had better 
vacate at short notice. 


Various animals lend their mite to make up English words— 
e.g., Man-agement, dog-matism, cat-egory, cro-nology, pus-illan- 
imous, duc-tility and rat-ification. 

“That horse of yours,” said a friend of ours to a farmer, 
“is very handsome.” “Yes,” was the drawling reply; “but 
he is—as slow—as cold molasses.” 

Somebody has discovered perpetual motion, or thinks he has ; 
the principal or motive power, we think, would be found some- 
where in the interior of a Broadway omnibus horse. 


“Can you tell me, Billy, how it is that the chanticleer always 
keeps his feathers so smooth and slick?” “No.” “ Well, it is 
because he always carries his ‘comb’ with him.” 


A gentleman travelling inside a coach, was endeavoring wlth 
considerable earnestness, to impress some argument upon a fellow 

senger who was seated in the same vehicle, and who appeared 
rather dull of apprehension ; at length, being slightly irritated, he 
exclaimed, “ Why, sir, it’s as plain as A BC!” “ That may 
be,” quietly replied the other, “but I am D E F.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., III., [V., V. and VI. of the Picrorzat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
evente all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of ts at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Ts contains the ftreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
presen @ greatest possib) t of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


pd Sodeetin and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of con’ are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBR, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzasox’s PIcToRIAL. 

The Faq is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


a vast amount 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IW ADVANCE. 


One copy of Taz Frac oF ovr Ustox, and one y of Picrorias, 
when taken together by one person, 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
e*, The Fiac can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
copy. 


States, and of newspaper carriers, at VIVE cents per single 
Published every Sarunpar, by 
F. GLEASON, 
oF TREMONT AND BROMFIELD Sresers, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets. Baltimore. 
» © » corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
corner of 4th and Chesnut Stree Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. = 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING 


ROOM. COMPANION. 


FORT EDWARD INSTI- 
TUTE. 


This institute is situated 
in the beautiful village of 
Fort Edward, on the rail- 
road, seven miles from 
Saratoga Springs. The 

incipal is Rev. Jose 

. King. The buildings 
are of brick, four stories, 
besides ea lofty basement, 
300 feet by 40, with a wi 
130 feet by 40. They af- 
ford a spacious cha) if to 
seat comfortably 800; a 
primary room for 100; 
twelve ~ 9 music rooms ; 
an ample ladies’ gymnasi- 
um; parlors; literary so- 
ciety rooms ; snuggery for 
the sick; reading rooms; 
cabinet; sixteen commo- 
dious recitation rooms, 
conveniently located, ar- 
ranged and furnished— 
among them a chemical 
and philosophical labora- 
tory to seat 200, and a Ia- 
dies’ drawing-room 90 
feet long; a dining-hall, 
10 feet high, furnished in 
superb style for 500 board- 
ers, with corresponding 
kitchen accommodations ; 
and a brick laundry with 
ladies’ baths, connected to 
the main building by a 
covered walk. ‘There is 
provided an abundant sup- 
ply of pure water from the famous Jane McCrea spring—jetting 
up in front park in a pretty fountain. The students’ rooms 
are all in the front building, situated on either side of halls seven 
feet wide. They are each 10 by 15 feet, of ample height, well 
ventilated, and furnished newly and neatly with a stove, a bed- 
stead, mattresses and bedding—gentlemen’s rooms contain two 
single beds—a large enaiete with two compartments, three 
chairs, a table with two drawers, a washstand, small bookcase, 
water-pail and match safe. The rooms of the faculty are at the 

of each staircase throughout the main building. The 
grounds contain better than ten acres, and will be suitably orna- 
mented with walks and shrubbery. A now, extensive and very 
choice apparatus and library have been furnished and ample pro- 
vision made for their annual increase. The nucleus of a geologi- 
cal and mincralogical cabinet has also been started and means 
provided for its gradual enlargement. The rates for board and 
tuition are very moderate. The charge for board including wash- 
ing, fuel, and furnished room $1 65 per weck, including tuition 
in common English, $28 60 per term of fourteen weeks, or $82 80 
r academic year. Higher English, classical and ornamental 
nches at correspondingly low rates. The trustees have secured 
the services of H. B. Taylor, who planned the building, grounds, 
ete., as steward, and it is believed that his experience in a similar 
institution will enable him to give satisfaction to those who pat- 
ronize the institute in his department. 


» 


IROQUOIS LEGEND. 

Among the modern beliefs engrafted on the ancient faith of the 
Iroquois, is ope relative to Washington. According to their 
present belief, no white man ever reached the Indian heaven. But 
an exception was made in favor of Washington. Because of his 
justice and benevolence to the Indian, he stood pre-eminent above 
all other white men. When, by the peace of 1783, the Indians 
were abandoned by their British allies, and left to make their own 
terms with the American government, the Iroquois were more ex- 

ed to severe measures than the other tribes in their alliance. 
At this critical moment Washington interfered in their behalf as 
the protector of Indian rights, and the advocate of a policy of most 
enlightened justice and humanity. After his death he was mourned 
by the Iroquois as a benefactor of their race, and his memory cher- 
ished with affection. A belicf was spread among them that the 
Great Spirit had received into a celestial residence on the plains of 
heaven, the only white man whose deeds had entitled him to this 
heavenly favor. Just by the entrance of heaven is a wall enclos- 
ure, the grounds within laid out with avenues and shaded walks. 
Every object in nature to please a cultivated taste is gathered in 
this Eden to render it a happy dwelling-place for Washington. 
The faithful Indian, as he enters heaven, passes the enclosure, where 
the illustrious inmate walks to and fro in quiet meditation. Here 
he remains forever in the soli enjoyment of the celestial resi- 
dence prepared for him by the Great Spirit.—ZJndian Traits. 
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COUNTY SEMINARY AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, FORT EDWARD, N. Y. 


ERZEROOM. 
Before the ‘occurrences 
of the warlike events that 
have lately turned the 
lie attention to the 
the city of Erzeroom, a 
view of which we give be- 
low, was little known 


name, and its i 
position was 
_ vined. It has, however, 
now risen into consider- 
able notice from being a 
central military position, 
to which the Sultan’s troops 
arrive from various parts 
of Asia Minor and Syria, 
as well as from Constanti- 
nople, via Trebizond, to 
be then distributed between 
the divisions of the army 
at Kars, and By- 
Some 
respecting room 
therefore, now be 
interesting. The town of 
Erzeroom is commanded 
by a citadel, surrounded 
by a double wall; but the 
adjoining bill. It is of no 
joining bills. It is of no 
t strength, having been 
Built before the invention 
of artillery. In the Rus- 
sian invasion of 1828-9 
Erzeroom surrendered to 
Paskiewitsch after the first 
few guns were fired. The 
fortifications are supposed 
to have been constructed by the republic of Genoa, when that en- 
terprising mercantile country was allowed by the Armenian sove- 
reigns to erect buildings for the protection of its trade with India 
via Trebizond, Erzeroom, Tabreez, Isfahan, etc. In many parts 
of this country are still existing more or less perfect remains of 
khans, bridges, causeways, castles, and other buildings, in hewn 
stone—so massive and imposing in their proportions, as to argue 
well for the importance of the commerce, and the vast capital at 
the disposal of the traders. From amidst the citadel rises a mas- 
sive brick tower, called the Tepsee Minare, crowned by a wooden 
roof of two storics ; the upper one being smaller, like in a pagoda. 
This building once contained a clock, which was rey out of 
repair, and the Turks then ignorantly imagining that all Europe- 
ans knew how to make and mend watches, the services of every 
chance traveller were called into requisition to put the venerable 
mechanism into order. The Russians carried it off to Tiflis, where 
it probably now is. Among other buildings worthy of notice may 
be mentioned the Tchifte minare, formerly « college, and now an 
ordnance store. It is remarkable for its elaborate and peculiarly 
ornamented Saracenic entrance, and for two fluted columns beau- 

tifully inlaid with blue glazed bricks. There are other buildin 
of a similar kind, with Cufic inscriptions, and several curious old 
koombets, or mausoleums, with conical roofs. Several of these are 
so strongly cemented, that, although in ruins, are in some places 

held together solely by the strength of the mortas. 
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CITY OF ERZEROOM, IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


